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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp Sranuore’s movement in the House of Lords, in favour of 
‘“ the productive classes,” promoted from being an amendment on 
the Address to be a substantive motion, has come to nothing. The 
proposition was for a Select Committee to inquire into the dis- 
tress of the country: the thiags really discussed were, some ab- 
surdities uttered by Lord Sranuore respecting free trade and social 
economy ; some received doctrines respecting the evils of excessive 
duties, smuggling, and so on; some of the errors of the Anti-Corn- 
law League; and the number of ‘beeves and pigs imported under 
the Tariff. It is usually a mere chance whether Lord Srannore 
can set forth a proposition in coherent terms, and luck was this 
time against him; so that the distress of the country furnished but 
a name for a very heterogeneous disputation about Lord Srannore 
and some other matters. 

The first of the Law reforms promised in the Speech has been 
brought out by Dr. Nrcuori—a reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
so long demanded. To have passed such a measure was the vo- 
cation of the Whig Ministry ; but they left it for their successors. 
Almost all the support which it received, however, came from the 
Opposition side : one after another, the Opposition Members rose 
to support it, though not without special objections. Sir Ropert 
Inauis was more decidedly in the objecting mood ; but his oppo- 
sition is not calculated to endanger the bill. Neither is the bitter 
rancour of the Member for Sibthorp. The useful bearing of 
the Opposition on the Ministerial measure confirms our old pre- 
diction, that the Liberals would be far more serviceable to the 
country when removed from their false position as the followers of 
a Ministry who had destroyed their own power of doing any thing. 

Other Ministerial measures have been glanced at, more or less 
obscurely. Sir Ropert Peer és going to legislate for Church- 
extension; but only on the safe basis of funds already in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. On Church-rates he 
won't say that he won't legislate, though he does not say that he 
will. There is to be a new registration of electors in England and 
Treland—surely not involving a revival of Lord Stantey’s notorious 
bill? Lord Srantey has been asked whether Ministers mean to 
propose a modification of the Corn-law, to admit corn from Canada 
duty-free; in accordance with a proposal which the Canadian 
Legislature understood Lord Sranuey to make, and towards which 
they performed their part by imposing an impeding duty of 3s. 
= quarter on United States wheat imported into the province: 

ord Staney will answer when certain papers. on the subject, 
moved for by Mr. Cuartes Woop vice Mr. Lawoucuers, have 
been presented. 

Mr. Roexsuck withdrew his motion of an adétess to the Crown 
asking pardon for the banished rebels of Cana@&: It would have 
been better had he not meddled with it. The thing wanted for 
Canada is, not pardon for a certain number of convicts, but a 
general amnesty, to obliterate the angry, mortified, and uneasy 
feelings, left by the rebellions. A number of persons are more or 
less directly implicated, who have never been accused, much less 
tried ; and it is desirable to relieve the domestic hearth from that 
source of dread. On the other hand, matters are proceeding upon 
the whole so well in Canada, that it was most advisable, as Mr. 
Cuartes Buiter judiciously explained, to leave the policy of 
gradually, but as fast as possible, wiping out all trace of the rebel- 
lion, to the unforced convictions of the Governor-General ; who, and 
who alone, could have obtained the measure from the Crown, 
without depriving it, as Mr. Rorsucx’s motion would have done, 
of the grace of spontaneity. Moreover, such a proposal was sure 
to startle the technical jealqusy and fidelity with which Ministers 
guard the most precious prerogative of the Crown, the prerogative 
of mercy ; as it did. His demand was followed by Lord Stan.ey’s 
refusal, as cause is followed by effect. The conduct of the motion 
was scarcely better than its conception: pleading for the French- 














Canadians, Mr. Roesuck alluded to their prejudices before the 
rebellion—to old misconceiving prejudices against the document, 
Lord Durnam’s Report, which has fructified in that very union and 
“ responsible government,” which have contented and elevated the 
French-Canadians to their present position; and these references 
to past heartburnings elicited from Lord Srantey counter-references 
to “ Sympathisers,” burnings, and bloodshed. The result of the 
movement might have been merely mischievous, had it finished by 
being an unsuccessful contest waged by Mr. Rorsucx with Lord 
Stantey: Mr. Butrer deprived it of that character. By ap- 
pearing as an opponent of the mover, he neutralized the effect of 
party opposition on either side; and by assersing the right of the 
Governor-General to an unfettered judgment, he took the question, 
inoffensively and with sound practical sense, alike from the hands 
of both the gladiators, and placed it where all the considerations of 
the case can best serve the Canadians. 

The sharpest discussion, however, which has occurred this week 
in Parliament, was raised by Mr. Vernon Smitu, by his motion for 
papers and his speech in condemnation of Lord ELtENsorovuGH’s 
Somnath proclamation: against which he urged the charges made 
by the press when it appeared here; dwelling mainly on itsen- 
couragement of religious differences and collision between the 
Hindoos and Mahometans. Mr. Brncuam Barina and Sir Ropert 
Peet were the Governor-General’s defenders; and their points of 
defence are principally these. The sandal-wood gates were re- 
covered for India, and are regarded in India by all classes, not as 
religivus, but as national trophies—of defeat eight hundred years 
ago, and of triumph now ; and Lord Ertenzoroveu is to be judged, 
not on this single proclamation, but on his general conduct. For 
it was plainly intimated that Government have condemned the par- 
ticular act, to Lord Ertenzoroven himself. It was remarkable, 
however, that almost all the evidence as to the national interest in 
the Afghan possession of the gates was drawn from English histo- 
rians, or English travellers indulging in an antiquarian retrospective 
vein of reflection; even Gipson being plentifully cited. ‘The chief 
native testimony was the desire of RunseeT Sineu for the cession 
of the gates, and, still more distinctly expressed, Suan Susan's re- 
fusal to surrender them; and the only proof that any national im- 
portance was attached to them, is that furnished by the Afghan 
monarch, the possessor. There is not a tittle of evidence before 
Parliament that the Hindoo people had a thought about the matter. 
It is, however, abundantly evident, that the eccentricity of Lord 
Exrennoroven’s solicitude about the recovered trophy, and the 
equivocal appearance of patronizing a Hindoo superstition, have 
united against him the bulk of the common sense and the bigotry 
of this country—influences usually in antagonism. ‘That fact alone 
condemns the document as the act of a servant of this country, 
unless it could be justified by extraordinary advantages to be pro- 
duced by it in India. 


The upshot of the turmoil about the address in the French 
Chamber of Deputies is as odd as it is satisfactory. The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber inserted in the draft of the address prepared 
by Ministers a paragraph delicately suggesting that steps should 
be taken to bring the slave-trade treaties with England, of 1831 
and ’33, granting the mutual right of search, to a termination. In 
the debate on this paragraph, M. Guizor emphatically declared 
that he would zoé negotiate; showing that it was absurd to expect 
that England would make the concession demanded. Next day, 
the last of the debate, the veteran Marshal Sourr reiterated his 
hearty declaration of esteem for the English, first learned in the 
field of battle, and consummated by the cordial reception given to 
him on his visit to England: he avowed, repeating the words se- 
veral times, that he was a “ warm partisan” of the English alliance, 
and that he “ accepted” all that M. Guizor had said, the Cabinet 
being of one accord on the subject; yet he “ accepted” also the 
situation in which the paragraph placed Ministers. The meaning 
of this paradoxical declaration appears to be, that Ministers saw 
better than to risk a show of defeat about such a trivial matter as 
the interpolated paragraph, and therefore they did not oppose it ; 
permitting the agitators who have fora time the ear of the Chamber 
on the subject to say what ought to be done, although Ministers do 
not feel bound to do it. The little majority against Ministers on 
M. Berryer’s verbal alteration in the passage relating to Syria 
was sufficient to produce a gloomy despondency among their 
friends ; and now this evasion of a probable defeat of the like 
kind is treated as a “triumph”: they had certainly outgeneralled 
the Opposition; and they had exposed the weakness of their anta- 
gonists by treating the grand blow as a trivial matter, while the 
Opposition dared not repeat it with greater vigour. 

The debate has given rise to a new feature in the relations of the 
two countries, which may be improved : those corrections of blun- 
ders made by public orators, which have heretofore been supplied 
by newspapers, are now taken up by public orators themselves. 
Thus, our Premier has corrected a mistake into which the acting 
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Premier of France, M. Guizot, had fallen, in a matter of fact 
relating to the number of cruisers on the coast of Africa; and 
Lord Broveuam has corrected some misconceptions as to the history 
of the right of search by M. pr Tocquevitteand M. Dupin. They 
both assumed that America had successfully repelled a measure 
which England had newly attempted to force on her; whereas 
Lord Brovenam showed that America had not only persuaded 
England to accede to the measure so long ago as 1824, but had 
entered into an “universal crusade” against the slave-trade, in the 
endeavour to persuade other countries to give their adhesion to the 
plan. A trifling difference on a point of detail induced this country, 
after America had ratified the treaty, to retract from the measure 
thus urged upon her. The example of the United States, there- 
fore, little avails France in retracting from the treaty of 1841, and 
seeking the abrogation of the other two. Lord Brouguam’s man- 
ner in making this useful correction has been the subject of a sneer: 
but, if somewhat ornate, the high relief of his style no doubt helps 
to attract attention on the other side of the Channel, and presents 
the idea which it is desired to convey in a more vivid form and in 
one more suited to the prevailing taste. And it has evidently told: 
Lord Brovguam has succeeded in giving the English case a 
popular circulation among the French, accompanied too by con- 
ciliatory assurances of English friendship. This new practice of 
amicably comparing notes in the Legislatures of the two countries, 
may hereafter be usefully continued. 





The overland mail brings intelligence of the actual arrival in 
India of the armies from Afghanistan, with accounts of the some- 
what theatrical reception given to them by Lord ELLENBorovGH 
at the head of the Army of Reserve. 

The papers exhibit the Zndéan view of Lord ELLensorovueu’s 
Somnath gates proclamation, which they had scarcely time to do 
when it was brought away by the previous mail; and their criticism— 
representing the local information and the discontented official inte- 
rests of India, whose emoluments are touched bya retrenching Gover- 
nor—is unsparing. ‘They urge the same charges that were made here, 
—the turgid style of the language, the implied approval of vindictive 
war, the appearance set up that the recovery of the sandal-wood gates 
was the object of the war, and the apparent forgetfulness of the Go- 
vernor-General’s position as the representative of a Christian power. 
But they also make original points of accusation. The Governor- 
General rules not only over races of the Hindoo faith, but also 
over Mussulmans; and in saying that the insuit of eight hundred 
years is avenged—the insult by Mussulmans to the Hindoos—he 
retorts the insult on the Mussulmans, in the ruined tomb of their 
hero the Sultan Manmoup. And there seems reason to believe 
that the Mahometans really are mortified. The point of ridicule 
is almost worse than the serious impolicy of the proceeding. Lord 
Exenporouau has betrayed himself into a ludicrous “ fix.” From 
information about the temple of Somnath which the Indian writers 
have raked out, it is seen that the proposition of restoring the gates 
involves a laughable series of incongruities. The tradition of the 
rape of the gates, on the showing of the papers, was quite forgotten 
by the Hindoos, until the book learning of the British Peer re- 
minded them of it; so that the said British Peer had a far more 
lively idea of the very old insult than the Hindoos—in fact, he had 
the grudge all to himself, and his was nothing but a “ bcokish jea- 
lousy”: then the temple to which the gates are to be returned is not 
even a fane consecrated to existing Hindoo worship, but was dedicated 
to the rites of the extinct Budhist faith: but though it does not belong 
to an existing Hindoo priesthood, it is actually in possession of the 
Mussulmans, who have converted it into a mosque; and, in the 
hands of whomsoever it may be, the sacred pile is in a very dila- 
— condition. To please a race not on the spot, Lord 

LLENBOROUGH must disposess another important section of the 
Indian people who are on the spot, and reinstitute a temple dedi- 
cated to a faith that has no longer any votaries; or he must leave 
the chief of Guzerat to do the best he can with the cumbersome 
toy-trophy. The more than Macheathlike embarras between the 
rival claims of Hindooism, Mahometanism, and Budhism—prepon- 
derancy, possession, and prescription—is undoubtedly amusing. 





Webates and YWBroceedings in Parliament. 
THE ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of LrverPoo. commu- 
nicated the following answer from the Queen to the Address— 

“ My Lords—I thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. I rely with 
full confidence on your zealous endeavours to promote the public welfare, and 
on your codperation to maintain the high character of the country.” 

In the House of Commons, the Queen’s answer, in similar terms, was 
communicated by Colonel Damer. 

DisTREsSs OF THE COUNTRY. 

Earl SranHoPe moved, in the House of Lords, on Thursday— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
for the purpose of taking into its most serious consideration the present con- 
dition of the productive classes in the United Kingdom, with the view of pro- 
ine for their profitable employment, and for the due remuneration of their 
industry.’ 

This motion he supported in a long and somewhat discursive speech ; 
beginning with reprobation of free trade, as beneficial only to titled 
consuniers, persons with fixed income, and traders whose peculiar 
branch of business is exempt from the operation of the doctrine. The 
system now carried on gives all the advantage to the foreign manu- 
facturers; and if he wanted evidence how odious such doctrines are to 
the people at large, he should point to the last general election. He 
characterized the change of Ministry as “an event most deeply to be 
deplored” ; for by their conduct Ministers had shaken all conidence in 





public men; and while their views are as erroneous as those of their 
predecessors, there was this difference between them, that they have 
the power, which their prececessors wanted, of carrying their policy 
into effect. He asked when Sir Robert Peel had arrived at the 
conviction that agricultural protection was excessive—before or 
after the election? if before, he was bound to have stated so, and to 
have relieved the electors from the influence of a gross delusion. Havy- 
ing in this strain alluded to Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in respect to 
Catholic Emancipation, Lord Stanhope came to the “melancholy cir- 
cumstances under which they were now assembled,” the distress of the 
country; which, if it continued, must terminate in a social revolution, 
He adverted to the distress of the hand-loom weavers—of the master- 
manufacturers, suffering from inordinate production—and of the factory 
workpeople; and contended that there would be no protection for the 
last, until they not only had a ten-hours bill, but infant labour was 
restricted ; holding up to imitation the example of a King of Spain, 
in 1786, who, issued an edict prohibiting the labour of all Negro slaves 
in his colonies who were under seventeen years of age. All classes 
were embraced in the widespread evil of bad trade— 

Money was plentiful, but only because there was no prospect of finding em- 
ployment for it to advantage. The mercantile shipping interest, that great 
nursery of our Navy, was falling rapidly into decay. In the West Indies, 
owing to the infatuated policy we had pursued, the proprietors of estates were 
actually being impoverished instead of enriched by their possessions. He him- 
self knew of two estates, formerly yielding 10,0002. a year, which were now 
allowed to go out of cultivation. And we seemed to be pursuing the same line 
of infatuated policy at home. There was the new Tariff, a measure adopted 
with the utmost rashness and the most reckless disregard of consequences, 
without inquiry or investigation, without giving to any of the parties entitled 
to claim it the right to be heard in their own defence. 

He did not move for a Select Committee, because he disapproved of 
the dilatoriness of such Committees, and of the mode of proceeding— 

In one respect, the Committees reversed the old fable of a mountain deli- 
vered of a mouse, for in their case it was a mouse delivered of a mountain ; 
for, after a gestation of several months, they gave their Lordships a mountain, 
and a mountain consisting almost entirely of chaff. (Laughter.) 

Various measures would be requisite to restore the country to what it 
was; but one he thought indispensably necessary as a precursor of 
every other measure, and that was the repeal of the new Tariff and the 
repeal of the new Corn-law. 

The Earl of Ripon deprecated Lord Stanhope’s claim to a monopoly 
of right feeling; and asked what security there would be that an in- 
quiry. by a Committee even of the whole House would not result in 
a mountain of—he forgot what—(A Peer, “ Of chaff!”)—of chaff. 
Aud he objected to it as endless, profitless, and delusive. Lord Ripon 
went on tocombat some of Lord Stanhope’s arguments against free 
trade; drawing his illustrations from the silk-trade, which has flourished 
since prohibition was taken off, and extended from London to other 
parts of the country. Lord Stanbope had lamented the decay of the 
iron-trade, because in the Tariff there had been a reduction of the duty 
on Iron— 

His noble friend was aware of the argument post hoc ergo propter hoc : there 
might be distress in the iron trade, but the diminution of the duty on iron last 
year could not have produced it, for no foreign iron had come in, and thou- 
sands of tons must have been imported to produce that effect. ‘Then, with 
regard to cattle, his noble friend had argued that the effect of the last year’s 
tariff had been to sink’ the price of meat. But how many bead of foreign 
cattle had been imported? Just 3,126. Who, indeed, would ever buy an oil- 
cake, or attempt to fatten a beast, with the prospect of such an immense im- 
portation of foreign cattle before him! But what kind of beasts were they? 
He could not undertake to say how the speculators had profited by the im- 
portation, nor did he know any one who had bought one of those animals; but 
he believed that some had been bought, and eaten too. (A laugh.) Some of 
them were, no doubt, good for food ; but there was one class which came from 
Spain that were fifteen years old, and had been worked during the greater part 
of their lives. (Jaughter.) They were, in short, very unfit for our market. 
His noble friend appeared to be in great agony about the pigs, and the quantity 
of barley that might be imported without paying duty in the s)ape of pigs. 
( Laughter.) But how many pigs had been imported under the new law? 
About 315. 

Lord Ripon dwelt on the evils of smuggling as arising from exces- 
sive duties; and then, adverting more briefly to the main subject, repu- 
diated the idea that a tax on machinery would cure the undoubted evils 
that accompany the greater benefits flowing from the extension of ma- 
chinery; and declared his conviction—for it would be useless not to 
speak the truth—that no legislative remedy could be applied to the 
unfortunate condition of the hand-loom weavers. 

Lord Beaumont regretted that there was no distinct statement in 
the Speech of the views of the Government respecting the Corn-laws ; 
an omission which was the chief cause of the panic raging in the agri- 
cultural districts. Alluding to the Anti-Corn-law League, which he 
called a “ giant monster,” he said, that ‘“‘ Government would scarcely 
be doing their duty unless they attempted to crush in its shell this 
dragon which threatened them”; and, looking at their circulars, he 
suspected that the writers of some of them had violated the law—that 
some were blasphemous. He called on Government to stand by their 
present Corn-law, and things would partially adjust themselves. And 
he recommended an assize of bread, as gaining for the poor what was 
lost to the farmers. 

Lord BroveHam did not know where to direct his wandering eye to 
discover the free trade which had such terrors for Lord Stanhope ; and 
after a little counter-argument and a little banter of Lord Beaumont’s 
confusion of figures and his ‘* new theory of panic,” which he thought 
the inquiry moved for would allay, Lord Brougham recorded his con- 
demnation of some of the League’s proceedings— 

“ I desire to express my most pointed disapprobation of the means taken by 
many of the persons connected with that association; and, my Lords, I am 
the more anxious to state this, because I consider that those means are most 
prejudicial to a good cause. If any thing could retard the progress of their 
doctrines—if any thing could raise obstacles to the course of improvement in 
the laws respecting provisions and the general laws which they most justly 
oppose, it would be the exaggerated statements and violence of some of those 
connected with their body ; the means adopted by them at some of their meet- 
ings to excite—happily they have not much succeeded—to excite discontent 
and breakings-out into violent measures in different parts of the country : and, 
above all, 1 cannot discharge my duty to your Lordships and to my own con- 
science if I do not express the utter abhorrence and disgust with which I have 
noted some men—men clothed with sacred functions—who have actually, in 
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this very metropolis of a British and a Christian community, and in the middle 
of the nineteenth century of the gospel of grace and peace, not scrupled to 
utter words to which I will not at present, for obvious reasons, more particu- 
larly allude, but which I abhor, detest, and scorn, as being calculated to pro- 
duce effects—I will not say they have produced them—but calculated to pro- 
duce the taking away of innecent life. My Lords, your Lordships are aware 
that I refer to a trial which is pending; and they who have used those expres- 
sions will, I hope and trust, be called on for an explanation in the course of its 
proceedings; and it is only because it is a pending trial that I abstain from 
more specially referring to those reverend gentlemen’s observations.” 

He did not see how by an assize of bread they should get bread 
cheaper. The fixing a price beyond which bread should not be sold 
had never once been tried in any country without producing the most 
grievous calamity, the destruction of the public tranquillity, and a dearth 
of the thing wanted. He called on the House not to go into this boot- 
less, fruitless, endless inquiry; and approved of the refusal of “ his 
right honourable friend,” Sir Robert Peel, to give a pledge on the sub- 
ject of the Corn-laws: that House had never bound itself to any pledge 
beyond the length of the session, and he hoped no Governmeni would 
ever pledge itself to any subject beyond a very short period of time. 

The Earl of Rapnor vindicated the League from the unjust imputa- 
tion of sentiments with which they had no connexi-n; and, opposing 
Lord Stanhope’s arguments, declared that he should vote against him. 

Lord BrovcHaM explained, that many respectable persons in the 
League were quite incapable of using the language which some of their 
agents made use of: and he admitted that the languag- used by the re- 
verend gentleman was not uttered at one of their meetings; but he had 
alluded to other expressions, and not to that in particular. 

Lord AsuBurTon having argued for “ moderate free trade,” and the 
Marquis of CLANRICARDE for complete free trade, Lord SrANHoOPE re- 
plied, and the House divided ; when his motion was rejected, by 25 to 4, 

ReEFoRM oF THE Ecc.estasTicAL Courts JURISDICTION. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Dr. NicHoLt rose, in pur- 
suance of the intimation which had been given in the Speech from the 
Throne respecting Ecclesiastical Courts, to meve for leave to bring in 
a bill, the object of which was to carry i-to effect the recommendation 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and Wales, and for 
otherwise altering the jurisdiction of Ecclesiastical Courts in this 
country. He explained the change which had taken place since the 
constitution of those Courts, whose temporal jurisdiction related to ma- 
trimonial and testamentary subjects: marriage rests its validity now 
on the statute law, and is no longer regarded by the law as a sacra- 
ment; and personal property in this country has increased to such an 
enormous extent, that as much as 43,000,000/. has annually to be dis- 
posed of by testament. The number of Ecclesiastical Courts is four 
hundred ; and injudicious decisions give rise to endless appeals—some- 
times about the most trifling disputes, such as the right to hang a hat 
on a particular peg in a church; while, in point of fact, great part of 
heir practice has been transferred to the London courts. Uader the 
present system, the custody of wiils is bad, and the transfer of probates 
inconvenient and costly. The Registrars were, in the great majority of 
instances, sinecurists, and cost the country no less a sum than 28,0001. 
ayear. The Judges of the Provincial Courts also held sinecures to 
the amount of about 9,500/. a year. These evils would be remedied by 
the bill which he desecribed— 

It proposed to divide the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction into the Temporal and 
purely Spiritual. It proposed to transfer the Temporal or mixed jurisdiction of 
of the present Ecclesiastical Courts to a Court to sit in London ; of which the 
Judge should be appointed by her Majesty, and from whom there would be but 
one appeal—to her Majesty in Council. He proposed that Courts purely 
Spiritual, such as the correction of clerks and other matters of Church dis- 
cipliue, should be left to the Bishop, to be exercised in the Provincial and Dio- 
cesan Court, with an appeal to the Archbishop in person, or to Commis- 
sioners appointed by him, and thence, with certain qualifications to the Queen 
in Council. This recognized her Majesty’s right to be the head of all juris- 
diction in the kingdom. He proposed to abolish all Courts of Peculiars, and 
to render the Surrogates subject to the Archbishop of the province, and the 
Archieacon of the Archdeaconry. The whole number of Courts under the 
new bill, including separate Courts for Bangor, Bristol, and Gloucester, would 
not exceed thirty, whereas now they were four hundred. All officers of these 
Courts are to be paid exclusively by fixed salaries, and to execute their duties 
in person ; (he fees to be paid into a fee-fund; and he thought he could promise 
the House that this change would effect an important saving. With the excep- 
tion of the jurisdictions to which he bad referred, the jurisdiction in tithes, and 
on defamation, which would be abolished, and of certain cases which the Bishop 
might refer to the Chancellor of the province, or to a barrister, he proposed that 
all matters now decided in the Provincial Courts should be transferred to the 
Court in London ; all wills, probates, and administrations to issue by authority 
of that Court, and the powers of that Court to extend throughout England and 
Wales. But as in cases of small amount it might reasonably be supposed that 
persons would find it more convenient to resort to the Diocesan Courts to see 
willsin which they might be interested, it was proposed that when the property 
was of limited amount, say under 3001, the Diocesan Courts, as branch Regis- 
trars of the London Court, should have power under a branch seal to give 
copies of probate and administration. The machinery would be introduced for 
the purpose of securing as much as possible adequate control over the practice 
of these branch Courts. 

Explaining some further details, Dr. Nicholl said that church-rates 
were not included in this bill; but the jurisdiction in disputed points 
respecting them would of course be transferred to the London Court. 

Upow the whole, the measure was supported by most subsequent 
speakers; but Mr. Jervis objected to its principle of centralization, 
and to the distinction respecting property under 300/.; an objection 
also taken by Mr. Evpainsrone. Sir Rosert InGuis objected to its 
removing justice from every man’s door, and advocated extending to 
the poor a power now enjoyed only by the wealthy, of obtaining divorce 
@ vinculo matrimonit, Captain PecueLt, Mr. Hume, Dr. Srock, and 
Lord Jown RussELt, approved of the project; which was thoroughly 
Opposed only by Colonel SuprHorp as a piece of “ reform,” a thing he 
detested as he did the Devil. Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

DisFRANCHISEMENT OF SUDBURY. 

Colonel RusHBrooke moved, on Monday, the issue of a writ for the 
election of Members for the borough of Sudbury ; intimating that he 
made the motion at the request of his constituents, and with a view to 
prevent the disfranchisement of the borough. The SPEAKER suggested, 
that Colonel Rashbrooke might attain bis object by moving an amend- 
ment to another Member’s motion: but when Mr. ‘TuPNELL moved the 


’ 


suspension of the writ for six weeks, Colonel RusHBrooKe made no 
objection, and that motion was carried. Mr. Turnexy then moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to exclude the borough of Sudbury from sending 
Members to serve in Parliament. Mr. BuacksTone objected, that 
there had been stronger proofs of corruption in respect of boroughs 
which it was not proposed to touch, and that at all events the House 
should have fuller information. Accordingly, he moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the alleged corrupt practices at the last elec- 
tion for Sudbury. Mr.’ Taomas DuncomBe reminded the House, that 





the bill carried out the report of a Committee which had already inves- 
tigated the case, and that it had actually been sent up to the House 
of Lords last session ; only having been thrown out in consequence of 
the lateness of the period. Sir Ropert Peer said, that no new facts 
had appeared to induce him to alter the opinion which he last session 
gave in favour of the measure. After clearing the House for a division, 
| the amendment was negatived without one; leave was given to bring 
| in the bill, and it was read a first time. 
Tue CANADA CORN-TRADE. 

Mr. Cuartes Woop, in the absence of Mr. Labouchere, on Wednes- 
day, moved for copies or extracts of any communications which have 
taken place between her Majesty’s Government and the authorities of 
Canada respecting the duties levied on wheat imported from the United 
States into Canada, or from Canadaiuto the United Kingdom, since the 
Ist day of January 1842. It was well known that, in October last, an 
act was passed by the Canadian Legislature, imposing a duty of 3s. a 
quarter upon the importation of wheat from the United States into our 
North American Colonies; and it was understood that part of the 
inducement to this was the expectation that the Government at home 
would propose a further reduction on wheat imported into this country 
from Canada. It was desirable to have the documents on the subject. 

Lord STaNLEY enumerated several documents which he was prepared 
to produce, and which would be ready in about three days. In the 
mean time, until these papers were before the House, it would be inju- 
dicious to enter into any partial statements. Mr, VILLiers inquired 
whether Ministers intended to bring in any bill for the regulation of the 
trade in corn between this country and Canada? Mr. Gipson and 
Mr. Ewarr also asked questions; but Lord SraNuey persevered in de- 
clining to answer until the papers should be before the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PaRDON FOR CANADIAN REBELS. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Rozpuck moved— 

* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that pardon 
may be extended to all persons transported from Upper and Lower Canada to 
our Penal Colonies for political offences committed during the late unhappy 
disturbances in those Provinces.” 

Aware of the difficulty and delicacy of his task, Mr. Roebuck took 
pains to convince the House that he was not interfering with the ordi- 
nary course of justice, nor was he there to accuse. On the first night 
of the session, Lord Stanley had declared, that if Canada could not be 
held by the affection of its inhabitants it ought not to be held by a mi- 
litary force. The conduct of those acting under the present Govern- 
ment had placed the colony in such a position as it had not stood in 
‘or many a year; and he thanked Sir Robert Peel for it. On the 
second outbreak in 1838, however, the country was placed under mar- 
tial law, the ordinary tribunals being suspended ; persons were no 
longer tried by their peers, but by courts-martial: so that if the 
House were now to interpose, it would not be interfering with the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country. To show the temper of the people 
before the outbreak, Mr. Roebuck explained, that the French Canadians 
had for two or three years previously had a notion that they were re- 
garded as an inferior race, with an irreconcilable enmity to the 
English : whatever might be the fact, it was their belief that there was 
to be an “ Anglification of the Canadas”—that their language, their 
institutions, and their religion were to be eradicated: that was called 
“swamping” the Canadian population. ‘They conceived that they had 
no alternative but to prepare for a serious struggle with the British Go- 
vernment, which would otherwise of necessity reduce them to the level 
of a servile population, and reénact in Canada the old days of Ireland. 
This occurred among a population remarkable for their peace and 
quietness, and, even among the peasantry, for their polish. The wise 
policy recently adopted by Sir Charles Bagot effected a total change— 

The moment it was discovered that the leaders of the Canadian people were 





to be allowed to take part in the Government, and they were to be raised from 
a servile condition to one of equality, as was their due, a feeling of triumph 
at once spread from one end of the country to the other, and there was almost 
something of the feeling of piety mixed in it. There was a general thanks- 
giving for relicf from an intolerable burden ; but their triumph did not exhibit 
itself in the least impropriety or want of feeling towards those who had 
hitherto been their lords. 

Recurring to the disturbances, Mr. Roebuck alluded to the case of 
Mr. Viger, who, at the age of nearly seventy, had been put in prison, 
on mere suspicion, and detained there eighteen months. Iu the midst 
of these disturbances, nany of the peasantry had been transported ; 
though the leaders of the people were now to be seen in thecouncils, and 
those who had actually been in arms were to be seen boldly walking 
about the streets of Montreal.. And of those who had been transported, 
nine in ten had been sent out of the colony by mistake. Mr. Roebuck 
reiterated his entreaty— 

The right honourable gentleman had adopted the new rule in Canada, that 
of responsible government, not in name only, but in reality : he had invented 
no stratagem, nor attempted any means to coerce them and keep them down. 
He had said, that unless he chose to govern Canada by 14,000 bayonets, the 
people of Canada must, by their leaders, be of his councils. All he asked 
was, that they would put the coping-stone on the arch that was already 
erected. 

Lord StaN.ey would not shrink from the painful task, imposed upon 
him by Mr. Roebuck, of objecting to interference with the prerogative 
of the Crown. The time and circumstances ought to have weight. 
Mr. Roebuck had himself told the House, that the French Canadians 
were satisfied with the equitable and judicious course which the Govern- 
ment had adopted; and Lord Stanley thought it unwise to recur to 
subjects of dissension, or to interfere with a system which had given 
satisfaction— 

When Sir Charles Bagot went out to Canada, the instructions given to him 





on the part of the Government were, that in the administration of the law, and 
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in the selection of those he might think fit to call to his Councils, no distinc- 
tion whatever should be made as to the origin of persons, but that all persons 
should, as far as possible, be combined together in carrying out that which was 
to be the policy of the Government, and forgetting all recent transactions, 
they should act together for the advantage of that great —— which her 
Majesty’s Government had, he thought, wisely united under one government. 
He need not say, that in the main, the course of Sir Charles Bagot had been 
entirely and cordially concurred in by her Majesty’s Government. Now that, 
by the union of the two Provinces, all fear was prevented that the British 
residents would be overwhelmed by a domineering French population inter- 
posed between them and the sea, he considered it the duty of the British 
Government to act upon the principle of ruling the Province by a Legislattive 
Assembly in accordance with the sense of the bulk of the population. 

But because the French Canadians had obtained a share in the ad- 
ministration of the country, it did not follow that there was to be total 
oblivion of the crime of treason and resistance to the constituted go- 
vernment of the country. If that doctrine were to be admitted, then 
those who had loyally stood by the Crown, who had sacrficed their lives 
in the repression of rebellion within and invasion from without, would 
have reason to complain that those who were suffering a moderate and 
legal punishment for their crimes were placed upon an equal footing 
with them. Lord Stanley observed, that by the “leaders” who had 
escaped with impunity, Mr. Roebuck meant the eight persons who 
had been illegally transported to Bermuda under Lord Durham's 
ordinances, and taken back to Canada. (Mr. Roebuck assented.) But 
surely he could draw no such inference as he had from that case. 
Lord Stanley briefly recapitulated the course of the disturbances, to 
show that there had been no undue severity— 

In the rebellion of 1837, there were two persons executed ; and those were 
taken in open rebellion, under aggravated circumstances. In June 1838, just 
when Lord Durham had published his amnesty, other disturbances took place 
in Canada: there was an irruption from the United States of persons who 
termed themselves “ Sympathizers”: a considerable number of persons were 
taken in arms against the Crown and brought to trial; but only one person was 
executed, and four others, who were taken under aggravated circumstances and 
sentenced to death, had their sentence commuted to transportation for life. In 
October 1838, another amnesty was passed, with eight exceptions as before ; 
and sixty-one persons, who, being called on to come in and take their trials, 
having refused to come in, were included in the exceptions. Those amnesties 
were fsllowed, on the 3d November of that year, by a simultaneous irruption 
and rebellion in Lower Canada; the irruption having been the work of men 
who had no grievances to complain of, but who, for their own views, plunged the 
country into scenes of horror and blood and tumult, which he would not 
then recount. Under those circumstances, after a second rebellion, 855 
persons were arrested in Lower Canada, of course with different shades of 
evidence as regarded their guilt ; and in Upper Canada between 1,100 and 1,200 
persons were arrested. Of the 855 arrested in Lower Canada, only 100 had 
been brought to trial. The honourable gentleman said that those trials had 
taken place before a court-martial ; but he knew well, that, unfortunately, (as it 
had been in the case of the murder of Lieutenant Weir,) any other mode of 
trial would be calculated to lead only to a mockery of justice, and to give an 
apparent triumph to guilt. The honourable Member appeared to infer that the 
great bulk of those who had been arrested and sentenced to punishment were 


~French Canadians: but such was not the case ; for out of 136 persons sentenced 


to transportation for taking a 9 in that fearful struggle, 78 were from Upper 
Canada, and consequently could not be connected with the French Canadians; 
and of those 78 a considerable portion were persons holding no allegiance to the 
Crown, and having no authority from their own country, who had from them- 
selves engaged in a murderous, predatory, and buccaneering warfare: and 
these were the persons whom the houourable gentleman wished to be included 
in this prerogative of the Royal mercy, applying, as it would, to so many dif- 
terent shades of guilt. ‘oc 

Lord Stanley explained, that he had pointed out to Sir Charles 
Bagot different classes of persons engaged in the rebellion,—those who, 
being under attainder or outlawry, had not come in to take their trial ; 
those who, being excepted from the amnesty, were not capable of en- 
tering the Province; those to whom it might be desirable to extend thew! 
mercy of the Crown; so that all those cases might be taken into con- 
sideration. The punishments had varied, and-smmany cases had been 
commuted. Yet with respect to all those~elasses indiscriminately wouid 
Mr. Roebuck take the unusual course of interfering with the preroga- 
tive of the Crown! Lord Stanley called upon the House not to esta- 
blish that dangerous precedent: while he stated that the Queen was 
prepared, in each and every individual case, to receive representations 
in favour of the offenders, he could not consent to a general read- 
mission, in a body, of all those convicted felons into the now peaceable 
and loyal province of Lower Canada. 

Mr. Cuar_es BuLLer, concurring with Mr. Roebuck in his object— 
nay, going further, and thinking that it would be wise and politic to 
wipe out all trace of the late unhappy disturbances in Canada—yet 
regretted the motion; especially on two grounds—because it was an 
interference with the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, which 
must of itself, to a certain extent, establish a disposition to doubt the 
leaning of the Crown to the side of mercy ; and because the principle of 
non-interfe-ence in the internal affairs of the colony rendered such a 
motion undesirable except in a case of last resort against an ill-disposed 
Government. No such case had been made out— 

Sir Charles Bagot had the choice of two alternatives—either to involve 
himself, as his predecessors had done, in a course of mischievous opposition to 
the will and power of the people, speaking through their Legislature, or cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in such a system as should conciliate their good-will and 
secure their affection. Mr. Buller was bound to say that he thought SirC. Bagot 
had chosen the wiser and the safer course—that, in a manner which he could never 
sufficiently commend, he had adopted the best course, and in the best possible 
way. He looked with equal confidence to the future, in consequence of the 
appointments just made—appointments resulting from no party feeling, and 
governed only by a desire to select the most fitting persons that could be found 
in the colony; a guarantee that the government of Canada was for the future 
to be conducted upon just and sound principles. And when a man like Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was sent out to govern a colony, it was only wise and 
prudent that he should be left as free and unfettered as possible upon all such 
questions as that which was now brought under the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Roesvck withdrew the motion. 

THE SANDAL-woop GATES oF SoMNATH. 

With a motion for papers, on Thursday, Mr. Vernon Smirn drew 
ree the Hou e of Commons to Lord Ellenborough’s pro- 

ellto the chiefs and princes of India respecting the 

Toye) tésof the temple of Somnath. To show that he was 
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and expressed warm approbation of the choice of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
as Governor-General of Canada. He referred to Lord Ellenborough’s 
professions, at a dinner given to him by the Directors of the East 
India Company, on the 4th November 1841; where, iter alia, he 
praised Lord Auckland, and said, that it was his purpose to restore tran- 
quillity to both banks of the Indus. Lord Ellenborough had previously 
been guilty of some public indiscretions; but Mr. Smith had entertained 
the sanguine hope that he had sowed his wild elephants before he left 
England. He referred to the account which Gibbon gave of the spoliation 
of the tempte by Mahmoud the Guznehide, to illustrate the effect wh'ch 
the proclamation must have on the religious feelings of the Indian 
Mussulmans— 

“ The pagoda of Somnath was situate on a promontory of Guzerat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese. 
It was endowed with the revenues of 2,000 villages; 2,000 Brahmins were con- 
secrated to the service of the Deity, whom they washed each morning and 

vening in water from the distant Ganges; the subordinate ministers consisted 
of 900 musicians, 300 barbers, 500 dancing-girls conspicuous for their birth or 
beauty. The faith of Mahmoud was animated to a personal trial of the strength 
of this Indian deity : 50,000 of his worshippers were pierced by the spear of the 
Moslem ; the walls were scaled, the sanctuary was profaned, and the con- 
queror aimed a blow of his own mace at the head of the idol. The trembling 
Brahmins are said to have offered 10,000,000 sterling for his ransom: it was 
urged by the wisest counsellors, that the destruction of a stone image would not 
change the hearts of the Gentoos, and that such a sum might be dedicated to 
the relief of the true believers. ‘ Your reasons,’ replied the Sultan, ‘ are spe- 
cious, strong; but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmoud appear as a 
merchant of idols.’ He repeated his blows; and a treasure of pearls and rubies, 
concealed in the belly of the statue, explained, in some degree, the devout pro- 
digality of the Brahmins. The fragments of the idol were distributed to Guzna, 
Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened to the edifying tale; and Mahmoud was 
saluted by the Caliph with the title of Guardian of the Fortune and Faith of 
Mahmoud.” 

Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, argued Mr. Smith, would have 
the effect of bringing one portion of the population of India into fearful 
collision with another. He called to mind that it had always been the 
policy of the Indian Government to preserve the institutions of the 
country intact; but, in compliance with a spirit of alarm at that en- 
couragement of idolatrous practices, Lord Glenelg placed the Pilgrim- 
tax on a right footing, so as to promote tranquillity in India and give 
satisfaction at home: in a despatch signed by the Directors, he con- 
tended that there should be a police for the maintenance of tranquillity, 
but that beyond civil protection encouragement should not go. How 
could any man with such a despatch before him take the course that 
Lord Ellenborough had done? Among the troops that he had appointed 
to escort the gates from Afghanistan to Guzerat, were British and 
Sepoys—men of all creeds, Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo. No- 
thing was more important than to preserve unanimity among the 
troops; yet the course adopted by the Governor-General was calculated 
in the highest degree to endanger that unanimity. No one could avoid 
expecting that the Court of Directors would give expression to a very 
strong reproof; that they would reprove, if not recall him, unless they 
were restrained by the highest authority — 

He would take upon himself to say that the noble Lord who could issue 
such a proclamation was utterly unfit to be intrusted with the administration 
of such an empire as that which we possessed. He said nothing of the designs 
for ribands which the noble Lord had sent home to be approved of by the Go- 
vernment at home, and then returned to him, that he might bestow them to 
commemorate his victories. Ofthese he should say nothing; but he could 
not avoid saying that, in common phraseology, the Government of India had 
quite turned the head of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Bincuam Barinc complained that Mr. Smith had drawn his 
charges from the Indian newspapers ; which were hostile to Lord Ellen- 
borough, because he effected retrenchments in the public salaries, and 
restricted the communication of information to the newspapers from the 
public departments. Mr. Baring also referred to history, and retraced 
the circumstances in connexion with the subject, to show that the gates 
were regarded by the Hindoos not as religious but as national trophies— 

The House might perhaps be aware, that, in the year 1831, Runjeet Sing 
was applied to by Shah Soojah to assist in the administration of the Shah’s own 
country. The application was agreed to; and in return, Runjeet Sing exacted 
some concessions from Shah Soojah, which were of a very singular nature. 
One was, that the Shah should disclaim, both for himself, his successors, and all 
the tribe of Suddozye, every right and title to that portion of his dominions 
which the ruler of Lahore had already seized. In the next place, he exacted 
a tribute from the Shab, and all tributes were looked upon in India as a dis- 
grace; and in‘addition he required, “that the portals made of sandal, which 
have been carried away to Ghuznee from the temple of Juggernaut, shall be 
delivered to the Maharajah, when the Shah’s government is well established.” 
The answer of Shah Soojah was—“ Regarding the relinquishment, on the part 
of myself and all the tribe of Suddozyes, of all right and title to the countries 
conqucred by his Highness, that point may be settled when a meeting takes 
place and the boundaries of those countries are defined. Regarding horses, 
&c., I agree to the presentation of them yearly, according to the list given. 
Regarding the assignment of three lacs-of rupees worth of jewels for the ex- 
pense of an auxiliary force, the property of one friend is that of the other. It 
is a matter of no importance where a close alliance exists.” But when he 
came to the gates of sandal, he said—“ Regarding the demand of the portals of 
sandal at Ghuznee, a compliance with it is inadmissible, in two ways. Firstly, a 
real friend is he who is interested in the good name of his friend: the Maha- 
rajah being my friend, how can he find satisfaction in my eternal disgrace 2 
To desire the disgrace of one’s friend is not consistent with the dictates of 
wisdom. Secondly, there is a tradition among all classes of people, that the 
forefathers of the Sikhs have said that their nation shall, in the attempt to 
bring away the portals of sandal, advance to Ghuznee; but having arrived 
there, the foundation of their empire shall be overthrown. I am not desirous 
of that event; I wish for the permanence of his Highness’sdominion.” It was 
evident from this that Runjeet Sing thought the possession of these gates 
would be a national trophy. 

He explained, that Lord Ellenborough’s precise object in taking the 
gates from the Afghans was, to blend castigation with humanity— 

When he sent his forces throughout that country, he had to exact retribution 
for the assassination of a person invested with a diplomatic character. He 
wished to deal with the innocent inhabitants only in the most humane man- 
ner; he had to remove the stain, and to inflict a punishment on the guilty in- 
habitants. Runjeet Singh had no connexion with the Mahometans except 
ruling over them; and he looked upon the abominations of the Hindoos almost 
with greater disgust than we did: he could only have sought the possession of 
these gates as a national trophy; he could not have had for his object to insult 
the population over whom he ruled, many of whom formed his army, and several 
of whom held high situations about his court. 
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Mr. Smith talked as if the people of India were in the same state as 
they were in eight hundred years ago— 

Century after century, India had been subject to ravages by the Afghans and 
Moguls; and never upon any occasion till the late march of General Nott was 
any Indian army led in triumph through the country of the Afghans. This 
was the sole instance of such an exploit ; and it was a subject of pride to 
the people of India, of which no persuasion of the newspaper press of India 
could deprive them. They felt a pride when they saw an army under the di- 
rection of officers ennobled by the conquest of enemies who had ever been their 
most crucl oppressors, and who were vanquished for the first time. It was on 
this account, it was with this intention, and it being absolutely certain that 
the Mahometans of India sympathized with our army, that the proclamation 
was issued. 

As to the mode of conveying the gates, the British troops were not 
sent to honour the pageant, but, as the proclamation said, to communi- 
cate wiih the native chiefs for their safe reception, and to avoid con- 
fusion on the march— 

In short, Mr. Baring was ata loss to find in the words of the Governor- 
General, any portion in which he showed any disposition on his part to sanc- 
tion, to give credit to any religious observances, or to treat the trophies in any 
other light than as records of national success and as proofs of national 
honour. When Lord Ellenborough had brought these gates to India, what 
better course could he adopt than to deliver them to the Hindoo princes, to do 
what seemed to them right; to recommend their care to the Rajahs through 
whose territories they should pass; and lastly, to deliver them to the chief of 
Guzerat, leaving Lim to deal with them. 

Sir Roper Ine iis characterized Mr. Baring’s defence as ‘“ hopelessly 
ineffective.” He drew attention to the fact that the proclamation 
destined the gates for “the restored temple of Somnath”; a phrase, 
however, for which there might be some colour in the offering which 
the wife of Holkar made at the temple. But Sir Robert contended, 
that as the taking away of the gates was effected by a struggle of a 
purely religious character, so the British Government had violated its 
neutrality in favour of idolatory. And he read accounts of the temple 
to show that it had been utterly dismantled and desecrated. 

Sir Ropert Peet complained that a debate had been precipitated on 
a motion for documents, that should have been evidence, on which to 
found a future debate ; the question thus being prejudged. Mr. Smith 
disclaimed party feelings, but he was a warm opponent of the Govern- 
ment; Lord Ellenborough had entirely reversed the policy of his pre- 
decessor ; and Mr. Smith might naturally be prejudiced. All, however, 
who knew Lord Ellenborough, must acquit him of any intention to 
slight the religious feelings of the people of this country: and in proof 
of it, Sir Robert Peel quoted a letter, in which Lord Ellenborough said, 
“T enclose for you a copy of a circular letter which I have addressed to 
all the clergy in India. You see I am not unmindful of the real source 
of the uninterrupted success which has attended my exertions”; allud- 
ing to the request which he had made to them to return thanks to 
Almighty God for the restoration of the blessings of peace. The Pre- 
mier laughed at Sir Robert Inglis for turning the advocate of the Mus- 


sulman Mahmoud, because he was an idol- breaker; citing authorities | 
| search, under whatever form it might be presented to their attention— 


in proof of the warlike rather than religious character of the trophies— 

Gibbon attributed Mahmoud’s devastation of Guzerat to his avarice, and the 
project of discovering the golden and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. 
If his honorable friend had read Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s history—a 
work of the greatest authority and learning—he would find that they were there 
mentioned, not as an object of religious devotion, but, as he believed Lord 
Ellenborough intended to refer to them, asa great trophy of war. These gates 
were also alluded to by Dr. Kennedy in his recent work on the North-west of 
India: he said that when he was at Ghuznce he could not help recollecting 
that it was the place where the tomb of Mahmoud was situated; that lie had 
so long resided in Guzerat, where the name of that destroyer was so well recol- 
lected, that in hearing it it sounded in his ear as a household word. This was 
the feeling of an Seatehenen on visiting the tomb of this conqueror. 

Sir Robert Peel stated his view of Lord Ellenborough’s motives— 

He believed that the feeling that actuated his noble friend the Governor- 
General was, that as trophies of war, and being recovered in the way in which 
they had been, they would prove most acceptable to the people of India. His 
noble friend never for a moment meant or intended that the matter should be 
regarded as any manifestation of religious feeling, as it appears to have been in 
this country. When he spoke of the restored temple, Lord Ellenborough evi- 
dently was under the impression that the temple which was restored by the 
wife of Holkar was still in existence. He apprehended that all that was in- 
tended was to hand over these gates to the ruler of Guzerat, that they might 
be placed in the temple of the place from whence they had formerly been taken 
as a military trophy. The expression “restored temple” implied that the gates 
of the former temple should be placed in it; and it never was contemplated to 
reconstruct a temple for their reception. 

He admitted, however, that the attention of Government had been 
drawn to the subject, and it had been thought necessary to make repre- 
sentations to India with respect to it. The great question, however, for 
the consideration of the House, was, whether it was consistent with jus- 
tice and equity to take one particular act of a public man and make this 
a ground of censure on his conduct— 

When the right honourable gentleman brought forward the motion for cen- 
sure on the conduct of Lord Ellenborough for this proclamation, he would ap- 
peal to the House on the ground which he had just stated. He would not say 
that no difficulties were likely to arise from it ; he would not say that no pos- 
sible danger could result {rom it; he would not say that it was a fit and pro- 
per compliment to pay to the people of Hindcstan. He would not take such 
a course ; but he would say, Do not destroy a public man’s character by his 
conduct in one particular case, but look to his general character, and allow 
his general conduct and services in five thousand instances to plead against one 
individual act. 

He called upon the House to compare the state of matters on the 9th 
of February 1842, and the present 9th of February— 

At the former period, there was a general feeling of grief and indignation at 
the news of the greatest disaster that had ever befallen a British army; which 
had arisen from the most atrocious treachery, and in which 17,000 men 
perished. The Governor-General arrived in India at that time; and he found 
some portion of the army dispirited, and a feeling of general despondency pre- 
vailing at the unhappy events that had taken place. But what was exhibited 
after the lapse of ten months? They found the same Governor-General at 
the head of an army of 40,000 men, after having effected the evacuation of that 
country, which had beea the scene of such base treachery ; they found that every 
disaster had been retrieved almost on the spot where they severally had been ex- 
perienced ; they found that their passes, which were so full of the bones of the Se- 
poys, had been forced by an army which was almost dispirited ; and in its place 
they had now an army full of enthusiasm and fit and ready to meet any troops that 
could be brought against them. “Then, exhibiting this contrast, I will remind 





you,” continued Sir Robert, addressing the Opposition, “ of the language you 
held on this subject at this time last year. I will then ask you whether it is 
consistent with justice, with decency, or with common sense, that you, 
whose policy has been reversed, should take this single proclamation, and tell 
the Governor-General, ‘ True, you have conquered; true, you have reésta- 
blished the British name in Afghanistan ; true, you have created one univer- 
sal feeling of security throughout Hindostan : but you have issued an unwise, 
an improvident proclamation ; and the reward of your labours shall be that 
you shall be disgraced by a vote of condemnation?’” (Sir Robert Peel re- 
sumed his seat amid loud cheering.) 

Mr. Manctss having supported the view taken by Mr. Smith, and Mr- 
Home having called for evidence as to Lord Ellenborough’s general 
conduct, Lord Jonn RusseEtt rose to prefer more charges— 

Challenged as he had been by the ‘right honourable Baronet, he must say 
that his objection to the conduct of Lord Ellenborough was not confined to the 
particular proclamation in ‘question. He had heard from various quarters, and 
had gathered even from the public papers, sufficient to enable him to form an 
opinion that it would be dangerous to intrust Lord Ellenborough with the 
sole, undivided command of our immense empire in India. To the military 
operations and military leaders Lord John awarded praise : Lord Ellenborough’s 
share in those operations he would not prejudge. With respect to his conduct 
in civil matters, it was notorious that towards many men in the civil ser- 
vice, distinguished by their experience, or distinguished by their long ser- 
vices in India, the conduct of Lord Ellenborough had been that of disdain 
and insult. Why was Major Outram removed, only to be replaced in 
his post? The proclamation, too, respecting the evacuation of Afghanistan, 
was studiously dated October Ist, at Simla; and it conveyed a puerile, foolish 
insult to his predecessor. The very first words of the proclamation were a 
misrepresentation of the motives which induced Lord Auckland to send the 
army across the Indus. ‘Towards the end of the document was a declaration 
which was equally absurd and imprudent—namely, that the British empire in 
India should in future be confined within its natural limits. The natural 
limits of the British empire in India! why, were not the now called “ natural 
limits” acquired by conquest in the last century? It appeared, too, that the 
Ameers of Scinde were in possession of a certain territory which Lord Ellen- 
borough thought ought to be added to the Indian empire; and as the Ameers 
were not disposed to part with it willingly, an army was about to be sent to 
wrest it from them by force. Now, where was this territory? was it within 
the “ natural limits ” of the British empire in India? 

Mr. Cuartes Bouter, remarking that Sir Robert Peel would bitterly 
regret having changed the issue with respect to Lord Ellenborough 
from the single proclamation to his general acts, moved for documents 
relating to the Governor-General’s financial policy. 

Both motions were agreed to. 

Tue History oF THE RicatT or SEARCH. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Brovenaw, in correction 
of a misstatement by M. Dupin—of whose learning and ability he at the 
same time spoke in the most friendly terms—explained the real state of 
the right of search question between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1823 and 1824. M. Dupin had been “ misled to the extent of per- 
mitting himself to state,” in the French Chamber of Deputies, that the 
Senate of America had refused to touch the question of the right of 


Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, first of the House of Representa- 
tives and then of the Senate, called upon the President of the United States, 
who rather differed with them on the subject, and entertained some lingering 
prejudices with respect to the flag of his native country, to overcome his 
scruples; and they induced him, in execution of that resolution, to press on 
the Minister of this country the adoption of the views of America. The pro- 
position came over, not in the form of a despatch, but of a despatch enclosing a 
draft of atreaty, which had been previously agreed to by the Senate of the United 
States; forin America the Senate, as well as the President, ratifies every treaty. 

Lord Asupurton—* Two-thirds of the Senate must agree to any treaty.” ] 
The proposition laid before the Secretary of State and Mr. Stratford Can- 
ning was to this effect—“ That the cruisers of each party may detain, ex- 
amine, capture, and deliver over for trial, vessels carrying the flag of either 
power.” “Now,” proceeded Lord Brougham, “ this was the proposal sent by 
America, which was adopted by this country, and signed on the 7th March 
1824; and this was sent back to America for ratification by the President and 
Senate. It was signed by Mr. Rush on the part of America, and by Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Canning on the part of this country. It was then ratified, 
with one alteration: the bounds within which the right was to be exercised 
were proposed to be Africa, the West Indies, (including the Spanish Main, ) 
and America; but when this proposal was considered by the President, who 
had been an old stickler for the independence of the American flag, but whose 
repugnance was overcome by the unanimous voice of his countrymen, he said, 
(and I think with some show of reason, advocate though I am of this right,) 
“Why should you have a right to search Baltimore or New York harbour, 
where nobody pretends the slave-trade was ever carried on, unless you are pre- 
pared to allow the same right to Americans in the Medway or the Thames ? 
The principle of this treaty is that of reciprocity, and let us act on it strictly.’ 
The signature and seal of ratification having been then appended to it, the 
treaty came over to this country ; where it was rejected ; but on what ground ? 
Not peremptorily and finally, but on the specious allegation, ‘'This was your 
own treaty: you sent us over the convention, which we adopted; and when it 
goes back, you choose to make an alteration which was never thought of before.’ 
But for that trifling omission, this would have been the binding and authori- 
tative treaty existing between the two countries from that time to this.” But 
the Americans entered into what Sir William Scott (a strong supporter of the 
maritime supremacy of this country) called a “ universal crusade” in promul- 
gation of this right Not only did they send their convention here, but to Mr. 
Everett, (a relative of Mr. Edward Everett,) at the Netherlands, and to their 
representatives in Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Denmark ; and they even 
interceded with Columbia. The following was the language held to Mr. 
Everett. ‘This pretended commerce bears all the characteristic of piracy— 
that is, of felony committed on the sea; and as it has been denounced as a crime 
by the greater part of civilized nations, it ought to fall into the particular class of 
crimes to which it naturally belongs, and undergo the penalty which usage and 
the law of nations impose upon it. An unanimous declaration of the Christian 
Powers would inevitably produce an entire cessation of the practice. The 
public ships of each nation would then be authorized by the law of nations to 
cruise against all persons who might be engaged in it, without regard to the 
colour of the flag under which they might pretend to be sheltered; whilst if 
the trade is only treated in each country as an offence against municipal laws, 
it would be lawful for any one nation alone—and this is the foundation of the 
argument, and the reason why we wish the right of search to be univer- 
sally conceded—it would be lawful for any one nation alone, by permittin 
it, to afford an asylum under its flag to the pirates of all other nations.” 
Lord Aberdeen could not have used stronger language. ‘The Americans com- 
municated with Viscount Chateaubriand, a man of great consistency as well as 
of great genius; who, though opposed to the slave-trade himself, met their ap- 
peal with this remonstrance—“ Really, it is so very lately we have been at dag- 
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gers drawn with England; it is so very lately that victories have been achieved 
which we still feel the results of ; our territory has been so lately occupied ; that 
there exists a soreness of feeling among our people and our Chambers, and we 
cannot venture to propose this right of search, as it would be looked on as an 
additional ‘ concession’, (the very word now used in France,) and I should very 
much wish to postpone the matter for the present.” ‘ Now you will observe,” 
continued Lord Brougham,” how important this declaration is. It utterly re- 
futes the notion lately set up, that the treaties of 1831 and 1833 were adopted 
per incuriam. It demonstrates, on the contrary, that they were adopted post 
litem motam. So far were ‘ maritime rights and sovereignty of the sea’ from 
being questioned for the first time in 1831 and 1833, that the question said to 
affect them was agitated several years before; and the right of search was then 
confirmed, because the jealousies of former years had died away, and the ques- 
tion was then ripe for such an adjustment.” So far, therefore, from having been 
irreconcilably hostile to the right of search, the Americans had been the 
patrons, the proposers, the champions, the * crusaders ” of the right of search. 

Lord Brougham moved for the production of the documents, the con- 
vention, and the despatches to which he had referred; and which he 
understood to be in possession of the House. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

Law Rerorms. Lord Corrennam laid on the table of the House 
of Lords, on Monday, a bill which he had brought forward last year re- 
lating to imprisonment for debt on execution. All the provisions of 
this bill were taken from the Report of the Committee of 1841. In 
reply to Lord CampBELL, the Lonp CHANCELLOR said, that Government 
had matured three measures,—one for the improvement of the admiuis- 
tration of the law in the Ecclesiastical Courts, (introduced in the 
House of Commons by Dr. Nicholl, on Thursday); another measure 
corresponding with that introduced last session for the establishment of 
Local Courts with respect to claims of a small amount; and a third 
connected with the law of Insolvency. 

Lord DenmAN again brought forward the bill he had introduced last 
session for amending the law of Evidence, by substituting aflirmations 
for oaths in certain cases. It was read a first time. 

CHURCH-RATES. Questions from Mr. Tuomas DuncomBE, on Tues- 
day, drew from Sir Robert Pret that he did not contemplate the abo- 
lition of Church-rates, though he would not preclude himself from 
legislation on the subject. 

CuurcH-EXxTENSION. In reply to Mr. Hawes, on Wednesday, Sir 
Roser PEEL observed, if he were to say that Government did intend to 
propose a measure upon that subject, it would perhaps-be inferred that a 
very large and extensive measure was in contemplation, and that a large 
vote of public money was to be proposed. Guarding himself, then, 
against any misconstruc.ion of that kind, he should say, that he hoped 
very speecily to be able to call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject, with a view to render as available as possible for purposes of 
church-extension the growing revenue which would be at the disposal 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

EXTENSION OF THE FRANcHISE. Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD gave 
notice, that on Thursday 23d February, he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill to secure a full representation of the people, and to shorten 
the duration of Parliament. 

Poor-Law. In reply to Mr. Watrer, on Monday, Sir James 
GrauaM said, he would take an early opportunity of introducing a bill 
for the Amendment of the Poor-law. 

Mr. Watrer gave notice on Thursday, that he would on Thursday 
the 23d submit a motion to the House on the subject of the new Poor- 
law. 

Pusiic Monies. Mr, Witttam Wittrams moved, on Thursday, 
for an account of pensions and other emoluments exceeding in all 
1,0001., enjoyed by any person in the last year, distinguishing the 
amount received by Privy Councillors. A discussion took place on the 
question whether the Privy Councillors should be distinguished. At 
length Sir Ropert Peex promised that the return should be so con- 
structed as to show every man’s receipt of income, including Privy 
Councillors, who would be distinguished by their title of ‘ Right Ho- 
nourable.” But as no one received a salary because he was a Privy 
Councillor, there was no more fitness in calling for a classification of 
Privy Councillors, than of Judges, or General Officers, or any other 
description of public servants. ‘The return was ordered. 

Mr. WitiiaMs then moved for another return, of the proceedings 
taken to effect the recommendations of the Commissioners of the 8th 
July 1831, respecting the mode of regulating the public receipts, pay- 
ments, and accounts. Mr. GouLpurn objected to the difficulty of 
making out such a return; and the motion, after another discussion, was 
withdrawn. 

Distress In PatsLey. Mr. WatLace moved, on Tuesday, for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the treatment of the unemployed and 
destitute inhabitants of Paisley, independently of the parochial poor, 
between the month of May 1841 and the present time. Sir James 
Granam said that, considering the long continuance of the destitution 
and the patience of the sufferers, it would not be proper for the House 
torefuse the inquiry; and if the Committee were fairly constituted, 
he should not withhold his assent. 

Corn-Laws. Lord Monreac ie has given notice, that on the 23d 
instant he shall move for a Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the operations and effects of the Coru-law of last session, 

Sucar-Duties. On Monday, Mr. M. Gisson having asked whether 
the Government intended to maintain the present prohibitory ducy 
on foreign sugar, Sir Rosert Peet declined to answer the question, 
as he might be asked similar questions as to every other article 
upon which a treaty existed. 

Mepicat Cuaririgs in Irevanp. Mr. Frencw moved, on Tuesday, 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation and extension of 
medical charities in Ireland. The medical profession, he said, were 
mest anxious for the alteration of a system under which remuneration 
of the medical officer depended, not upon the nature of professional 
services, but upon the number of subscribers which he might succeed 
in obtaining to this or that institution. Mr. French detailed several 
abuses, For instance, in 209 towns in Ireland, each containing a popu- 
lation of 1,000 to 17,000, there was not a single fever-hospital. At 
Westcove, in the county of Kerry, the medical officer lived at a distance 
of twelve miles from his dispensary; and in other places he was 





distant from his dispensary so many as fifty miles. Among other 
provisions of the bill, were the institution of a central governing 
board, and the appointment of medical inspectors. Lord Extor did not 
oppose the introduction of the measure, though he gave little hope of 
its ultimate success; and leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Foreicn Treaties. In reply to some questions from Lord PALMER- 
ston and Mr. LaBpoucuere, on Monday, Sir RopertT PEEL suid that 
the existing treaty with Brazil would continue in force till November 
1844; that if the attempt to negotiate.a new treaty should prove suc- 
cessful, it would of course take efféet from the expiration of the present 
treaty, though it might be arranged so as to take effect from an earlier 
period. With respect to the Stade-duties, nothing definite had been 
determined. New proposals for a commercial treaty had within a few 
days been received from the Portuguese Government; but Government 
would soon feel it necessary to break off the negotiations unless they 
could be brought to an issue. Negotiations had been renewed for a com- 
mercial treaty with France, and there was reason to hope for a benefi- 
cial arrangement. 

Tue Bounpary Question. On Monday, Mr. Hume asked, whether 
the Minister intended to produce copies of the correspondence between 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster respecting the Boundary question. 
Sir Rosert Pre answered in the negative. Sir CHarLes Napier 
said, that public attention had been drawn to a map with a strong red 
line bearing on the question of the American Boundary. Had Minis- 
ters received any information respecting it? Sir Roperr Peet said, 
no; but he had received another map showing a different live. 

Viscount PALMERSTON give notice on Tuesday, that on the 21st in- 
stant he would move for the production of correspondence relative to 
the treaty of Washington. 

A¥FFGHAN War. In answer to Mr. Rorpuck and Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL, on Monday, Sir Ropert PEEL suid, that the vote of thanks which 
he intended to move was to be coufined to the military operations of the 
troops, and not to extend to the policy of the Afghan war. 

Opium Compensation. Lord Joun RusseLy has given notice of a 
motion relative to the payment of compensation to certain merchants of 
Bombay for the loss they had sustained by the confiscation of their 
opium in China. 


The Court. 

YesTerDAy was the third anniversary of the Queen’s marriage, and 
it was marked at Windsor by the usual tokens of rejoicing, the ringing 
of bells and the firing of ordnance. In the evening, the Queen gave a 
grand dinner party in the O1k Room; and after that there was an in- 
strumental and vocal concert in the Red Drawing Room; the vocal 
music consisting of selections from Spohr’s oratorio of The Last Judg- 
ment. 

There has been the usual round of daily walks taken by the Queen. 

Prince Albert hunted with the harriers on Thursday. 

Sir Robert Peel and Viscount and Viscountess Viiliers arrived at the 
Castle on Saturday, on a visit to the Queen; and took their departure 
on Monday. Other visiters have been Lord Grenville, Sir Henry 
Wheatley, and the Earl of Jersey. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on 
Thursday. 


The Queen Dowager has transmitted a donation of 201. to the sub- 
scription list for the erection of a monument to the memory of Grace 
Darling in Bamborough churchyard. 


The Metropolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for the despatch of 
business. A report was made from the City Remembrancer, that Lord 
Brougham had given notice of a motion in the House of Lords with 
respect to the Municipal Corporation of the City of London. A report 
was presented from the Committee appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Giltspur Street Compter; stating that Mr. M’Murdo 
reporied that more debility prevailed in the prison since the establishment 
of a new dietary: the Committee had obtained copies of the dietaries 
used in the Westminster Bridewell and the Model Prison at Penton- 
ville, and had framed considerable alterations in the dietary of the prison 
under consideration ; which they recommended to the adoption of the 
Court. Alderman Copeland compared the dietary of the Compter with 
that of the London Poor-law Unions: in the Compter, the allowance 
for each person was, of bread, meat, and potatoes, 210 ounces, with 17 
pints of gruel; in the East London Union, it was 183 ounces, and 17 
pints; in the West London Union, 148 ounces and 10 pints; in the 
Strand Union, 131 ouncesand 15 pints. He could not acquiesce in that 
humanity which offered a premium to the choice of the prison by ap- 
pointing a more liberal distribution of food to thieves and other male- 
factors than to those against whom nothing criminal had been either 
proved or even imputed. He moved, that so much of the report as 
related to the dietary of the prisoners be referred back to the Com- 
mittee. Alderman Lucas did not think it likely that the number in 
the City gaols would increase in consequence of the fondness which dis- 
honest people might have for their water-gruel: he recommended that 
the Gaol Committee should always supply a sufficiency for the prisoners, 
without the trouble to inguire what others did, or making comparisons, 
As to the cause of crime, he knew that a large portion of that crime 
arose from the want of employment. Sir Peter Laurie agreed with 
Alderman Lucas that the want of employment was a great source of 
crime: but how the Legislature could get employment for the vast 
population, he did not know; and certainly the prisons ought not to be 
made more desirable receptacles than the places of refuge for those who 
were poor without being criminal— 

That the prisons were preferable, was evident from the fact that persons just 
discharged from prison had broken windows in order to be sent back to tke 
places they had quitted. He had never seen any reformation in individuals 
who were in the habit of going to prison; and he therefore, whenever it was 
possible, avoided the practice of that alternative. It had been found neces- 
sary, some time ago, to alter the dietary at the Giltspur Street Compter. The 
thieves having ascertained the superiority of that dietary, transferred their 
labours to the City ; and the Coldbath Fields Prison system was adopted, in 
order that such a temptation might not be held out to such visiters. It ha 
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however, been stated by the surgeon, that in consequence of the confined air 
of the City in the comparison, a more liberal dietary was necessary. He sup- 
posed that the difference between the dietaries of the East and West London 
Union was to be accounted for on the same principle. He, however, wished 
that the report should go back, and that inquiry should be made; for it was 
dreadful to think that prisoners should be better treated than those who merited 
compassion as well as assistance. 

Alderman Gibbs said, it was necessary to supply the prisoners libe- 
rally, in consequence of the hard labour to which they were put in the 
House of Correction— 

He knew, whatever doctors and surgeons might say to the contrary, that 
hp living was necessary, and useful, and wholesome. He had been liid up 
or some time with a bad leg, and he had received a serious caution from the 
doctor; but he assured the learned gentleman that he would not give up his 
old regimen; and accordingly he stuck to his roast beef and his bottle of wine, 
and he was never better in his life. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Alderman Copeland reminded the Court, that the Unions had their 
labour too—breaking stones and picking oakum. The Alderman’s mo- 
tion was negatived, and the report was adopted. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors of Stock was held at the East 
India House on Wednesday, to consider papers which had recently 
been printed and laid before the Proprietors, ia relation to the commis- 
Sion of inquiry held at Sattara in 1836, on the conduct of the ex-Rajah 
of that place. Mr. Lewis contended that those documents corroborated 
the statements of Mr. George Thompson at a former meeting. and that 
they proved bribes to have been offered for the production of evidence 
against the Rajah. He moved, 

“ That after a full and anxious consideration of all the circumstances of the 
case of the Rajah of Sattara, this Court is of opinion that justice, no less than 
the character of the British Government in India, require either that tle 
Rajah be restored to his throne, or a full and impartial inquiry be instituted 
into all the circumstances of his case.” 

The Chairman regretied that the subject had been brought forward, 
because the opinion of the Court had been frequently and decidedly 
expressed that further interference was unnecessary. Rungoo Bapoo- 
gee, a vakeel of the Rajab, addressed the Court in his native language, 
and his remarks were interpreted: he contended for the correctness and 
sufficiency of the new documentary evidence. After rather a long discus- 
sion, the Court adjourned till next day. The discussion having been 
renewed, Mr. Weeding opposed the motion, by the amendment “ that 
the Court do now adjourn”; which was carried, by 46 to 16. 





The anniversary of the Humane Society was celebrated on Wednes- 
day, by a dinner, at Freemasons Tavern. The chair wes taken by 
Lord John Russell; supported by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, Sir Mark Isambard Brunel, Sir Johan Seott 
Lillie, Mr. G. Pendarves, M.P., Mr. G. Dodd, M.P., and other gentle- 
men. ‘The gallery at the north end of the room was filled with ladies. 
After dinner, a long list of subseriptions was read; the principal being— 
the Queen, 20/.; the Queen Dowager, 10/.; the Duke of Northumber- 
land, 1001., being his eighteenth subscription to a similar amount; the 
Marquis of Stafford, 20/.; the Lord Mayor, 10/.; Lord John Russell, 
10/. ; the gross amount was 1,000/. In the course of the evening, per- 
sons who had been rescued from drowning showed themselves to the 
company, and medals were distributed to preservers. 

An action for libel, which had been brought by Mr. Charles Pearson, 
the City Solicitor, against Mr. Lemaitre, formerly a watchmaker in the 
City, was tried in the Court of Common Pleas on Monday. The two 
had been intimate friends, and Mr. Lemaitre had rendered the other 
some assistance when young in business. Mr. Lemaitre took some part 
in settling the affuirs of the deceased Count Zenobio ; to see whose sister, 
the Countess Albrizzi, he travelled to Venice. He employed Mr. 
Pearson as his attorney ; and one of the duties was to pay 500l. into the 
Secondaries Office, in 1820, in lieu of giving bail ; Mr. Lemaitre having 
been arrested for a debt alleged to be due by Count Zenobio’s estate. 
That sum was subsequently applied by the attorney to his own neces- 
sities ; he being at that time, as he afterwards confessed to Mr. Francis 
Place, in distressed circumstances. But some bill transactions subse- 
quently passed between Mr. Lemaitre and Mr. Pearson on account of 
this debt; and in 1834 Mr. Lemaitre offered, through Mr. Piace, to put 
several matters of dispute between the two in arbitration; and the 
terms for doing so were mutually agreed upon. When Mr. Pearson 
was candidate for the office of City Solicitor, Mr. Lemaitre wrote letters 
to Mr. Starling, a solicitor, and others, giving his own story of Mr. 
Pearson’s conduct, and saying, among other hard terms, that the writer 
had been “swindled.” In accordance with the view which Mr. Justice 
Coltman toox in his charge, the Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with 1001. damages. 

Consumers of tobacco are interested in a case which occurred in the 
Court of Exchequer on Tuesday. Some years ago, the London tobacco- 
manufacturers discovered that they could not compete with the country 
manufacturers, who took a great advantage in carrying on a system of 
adulteration, and sent their goods to market at smaller prices than the 
duty alone amounted to. The subject having been then brought under the 
consideration of the Government, it became a question whether this 
system of adulteration should be thrown open to the trade generally, or 
whether there should be an increase in the number of Excise-officers in 
the country, with a view to its entire suppression. Eventually the 
Government decided that the system should be thrown open to the trade ; 
and accordingly an act was passed to that effect. Some time afterwards, 
it was found that this arrangement did not work well; and therefore, in 
the course of last year, another act was passed, by which the use of 
anything besides water in the manufacture of tobacco should be liable 
to the payment of a penalty ; thus prohibiting the use of molasses, sugar, 
and honey, all of which had been permitted under the preceding enact- 
ment. This last act was to come into operation on the 10th August. 
By a clause in the act, however, dealers were permitted, after that date, to 
dispose of siock prepared beforehand according to the old practice. 
The question's now raised were, whether the defendant had used sac- 
charine matter in the adulteration of tobacco subsequently to the 10th 
day of August 1842; and if so, whether the having done so was a vio- 
lation of the act. From questions put by the Jury to Lord Abinger, 
with whom they were rather at issue, they seem to have doubted 
whether the increase in the stock of “ prepared” tobacco, observed on 
the defendant’s premises, might not have been caused by an admixture 





of unadulterated matter; and whether that would be an infraction of 
the law, as the Judge said it would. They found a verdict for the 
defendant. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, counsel were heard for 
and zgainst the granting of a certificate to Lord Huntingtower. The 
opposition was made by Mr. Davidson, on the part of Mr. Weedon, 
who had proved upon acceptances which he had received from Colonel 
Copland ; never at the time having seen the bankrupt. Mr. Chambers, 
who appeared with Mr. E. James on the other side, rested strongly on 
the fact that Lord Huntingtower’s assets would pay the whole of his 
bona fide creditors. M>. Commissioner Fonblanque delivered judg- 
ment, stating at considerable length the reasons which guided him. He 
reviewed the circumstances which had led to Lord Huntingtower’s 
bankruptey— 

“At first I find him, at the early age of seventeen, without any legitimate 
resources or money, thrown upon the world without any selected friend or 
guide; and Lam not surprised that he fell into evil hands and bad company: 
but I did not expect that his bad advisers would have gone so far, nor that he 
would have been surrounded by so large a knot of evil counsellors, and it would 
not be using too strong a word if I called them conspirators. It was not that 
the bankrupt went into the money- market, as many persons had done before, 
without any imputation having been cast upon them: these accommodation- 
people were not sought by him, but came to seek and sue him. Here the 
bankrupt’s debts were considered to be a speculation, as in former years, when 
it was to be likened to scrip, foreign loans, bubbles; and they were —a 
upon his signature to bills as an advantageous investment: in fact, he appeare 
to have been watched by a class of persons who watch the progress of heirs and 
their expectations from an early age, for the purpose of ultimately preying upon 
them. The learned counsel for the bankrupt, upon a former occasion, used an 
expression which I then considered to be very strong—namely, that the bank- 
rupt was a young man who had fallen upon a ‘den of thieves’; but I cannot 
now say that it was altogether uncalled for. This, I am aware, is not an ex 
pression often used in a court between this and Farringdon Street; but it was 
quite clear that Lord Huntingtower, to say the least, did fall among persons 
closely resembling thieves: not thieves of necessity—not thieves who rob to 
supply their daily bread; but, in a moral sense, thieves more guilty—thieves 
who rob to supply their avarice. But I must say that I feel a little surprise 
at some portions of the conduct of the bankrupt, because I do think his sense 
of honour, his sense of nobility, and his sense of character and station, and 
what was due to all these, ought, however, to have made him revolt from such 
associates.” 

He blamed Lord Huntingtower for incurring, after he became of age, 
fresh liabilities on account of his “ minority debts ”-— 

“ An infant who incurs debts does quite right to pay them when he becomes 
of age; but he has no right to incur a legal liability until the day arrives when 
he can pay them in hard cash. Iam particular in noting this point, as, from 
the course adopted by some of those persons calling themselves creditors, 
(though I do not as yet call them creditors,) they are lying by in the hope of 
obtaining great advantages, relying for their doing so upon the facility and tem- 
per of Lord Huntingtower; when they would come forward, and make a merit 
of saying, that ‘ we did not prove under your bankruptcy, and we therefore 
throw ourselves upon your bonour.’” 

In anticipation of such attempts, and conceiving that Lord Hunting- 
tower was not yet able to manage his own affairs. the Commissioner 
said, that he should grant the bankrupt his certificate at the end of 
three months from the time of his passing his final examination (on the 
14th April next); reserving to the Court the exact terms for the future 
management of the estate until twenty shillings in the pound be paid; 
and also directing the assignees to make the bankrupt such reasonable 
allowance for his maintenance as the estate will afford. 


Much surprise has been caused by the sudden disappearance of Mr. 
Ralph William Spearman, secretary to the Earl of Jersey, the Master 
of the Hurse. A short time ago, certain rumours induced the Earl of 
Jersey to call upon Mr. Spearman to make up his accounts. On Friday 
the 27th January, he left his office in Pimlico, at a late hour, and he has 
not since been seen. At first his absence created no surprise, as he had 
frequently spent the Saturday and Sunday with part of his family who 
lived at Woolwich. Last week, however, the Earl of Jersey received 
a letter from Mr. Spearman, without date of time or place, stating that, 
in consequence of the deranged state of his accounts with the Master of 
the Horse, it was not his intention to return to the duties of his office. 
It is supposed that he has left the kingdom. The extent of his defalea- 
tion has been stated at 10,000/.; but that is understood to be far beyond 
the realamount. Mr. Spearman had held the appointment more than 
thirteen years; his salary was 70C/. a year, with a residence at the 
Queen’s Mews, and “ the usual etceteras.” 

Mr. George Lewis, Clerk of the Stables in the household of the Queen 
Dowager, has been appointed by the Earl of Jersey in the room of Mr. 
Spearman. 


An inquest was held before Mr. Wakley, on Tuesday, at a public- 
house in Welbeck Street, upon the body of Mr. Courtney Smith, late of 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square; the brother of the late Sir Sidney 
Smith, and uncle to Mr. Vernon Sm:th, Member for Northampton. 
Stephen Stanners, a baker, in Hinde Street, Manchester Square, stated, 
that on Saturday afternoon Mr, Smith entered his shop, and asked to be 
allowed to rest: presently he seemed to faint; and being asked if he 
was unwell, he shook his head, but could not speak: a surgeon was 
sen: for; but when he arrived, he pronounced Mr. Smith to be dead. 
The Jury returned a verdict of “ Natural Death.” The age of the 
deceased was sixty-nine. 

A new turn has been given to the case of Cannell, the pot-boy at the 
Auction Mart Tavern, who shot Mrs. Magnus, the superintendent of 
the bar. Mrs. Maguus appeared in person against Cannell, at the Man- 
sionhouse, on Tuesday, and repeated evidence previously given at 
second-hand. The case was adjourned till next day; but then she was 
too much exhausted to appear. Mary Jones, the kitchen-maid, how- 
ever, was produced; and she swore that she had found Cannell in the 
bed in which she and Mrs. Magnus slept, and that Mrs. Magnus tried 
to conceal him: Mrs. Magnus afterwards told her to say nothing about 
it, and often gave her gin as an inducement. John Harman, the cook, 
said that all the servants had talked about it. These two witnesses 
were bound over to appear at the trial, and Cannell was remanded. 

The low grounds to the South of the Thames were flooded on Satar- 
day. At high-water about half-past three, the tide, owing to the strong 
Northerly wind that lasted all the previous night, was so high that the 
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houses and wharfs on the banks at Lambeth, Vauxhall, and several other 
places, were overflowed to an alarming extent. The houses in Upper 
and Lower Fore Streets were inundated to the depth of upwards of ten 
feet ; and in consequence of the rapidity of the flood, aided as it was by 
the wind, much damage was done to the numerous vessels lying in the 
river, and also to the ground-floors of the several houses, With such 
rapidity did the tide overflow that the Police were unable to get round 
towards the river-side to call up the inhabitants. The overflow in the 
neighbourhood of York Road was the highest ever known, and boats 
took the place of the usual mode of conveyance. This was also the 
case at High and Broad Streets, Lambeth. At Westminster Bridge the 
rapid current rendered the lighters and other craft totally unmanage- 
able, and one man was thrown from the steerage of a lighter by the 
concussion of the vessel with one of the wrecks. The lighter, how- 
ever, was, after much tossing to ard fro, brought toa mooring. The 
amount of damage done to the small vessels lying up in the river is very 
great. The inhabitants of the Belvidere Road, at Bankside, also sus- 
tained much loss by the overflowing of the river. 
The YBrobinces. 

The nomination of candidates in the stead of Major, now Lord 
Vivian, took place at Bodmin on Wednesday. The candidates were 
Sir Samuel Spry, the old Representative, and Mr. Sawle, of Penrice, 
near St. Austell, a young candidate, brought forward under the patron- 
age of Lady Agar, iu the Liberal interest. Towards the close of their 
addresses, recriminations took place as to instances of intimidation. The 
Mayor called for a show of hands, and after a second trial declared in 
favour of Sir Samuel Spry. A poll was demanded for Mr. Sawle. 

The proceedings of the League, at Manchester, closed on Friday 
evening, with a meeting in the Free Trade Hall, at which nearly six 
thousand persons were present. In the morning th-re had been a 
“meeting of deputies to receive the reports of Committees” on manu- 
factures, &c. 


A story is going the round of the papers, of John Webb, a thatcher, 
who killed his mother, aged seventy-nine, by striking her with the handle 
of an axe, at Ledbury, on the 16th of January. He was insane ; and 
the only remarkable thing in the case was, that a medical man had 
before pronounced it unsafe for Webb to go at large, yet no steps seem 
to have been taker tv restrain him. 

Mrs. Hali, the recently-married wife of the leader of the band at a 
theatre in Newbury, stabbed her husband after the performance on 
Satarday ; inflicting two severe wounds, in the back and on the shoulder. 
The knife had been borrowed a short time before from a butcher. 
Jealousy is said to have been the motive; and the wife has since been 
in a state bordering on insanity. 

The inquest on the mutilated remains of a woman’s body found in 
the Aire at Lecds sat again on Monday, without eliciting much further 
information. Medical witnesses expressed an opinion that the woman 
had been between twenty and thirty years of age; that she had died 
from loss of blood, probably caused by wounds in the large vessels of 
the neck ; that she had not destroyed herself; that the mutilations of 
the body and breaking of the ribs had been done after death; and that 
the body had been some weeks in the water. The inquest was again 
adjourned to the 29th instant. 

An “ insurrectionary movement,” as it is called, in South Wales, as- 
sumes importance from its pertinacity. A leader appears, like Madge 
Wildfire at the destruction of the Tolbooth, in woman’s clothes, sur- 
rounded however by others dressed as women, Rebecca’s * Daughters”, 
with a number of men undisguised, and they break down the toll and 
turnpike gates. The leaders are well mounted; and “ Rebecca” is so 
rapid and ubiquitous in her movements, that the name is supposed, like 
that of the heroes of antiquity, to belong to several persons whose deeds 
are attributed to one alone. Troops have been called out, but they have 
proved as powerless to suppress the disorder as the police and yeo- 
manry ; the rioters dodging them so effectually, that not one has been 
apprehended. It is rumoured that the Workhouses are to be included 
in the attacks of “ Rebecca and her Daughters.” 


An old woman named Nell Gwyn, although at the age of ninety-eight, 
actually walked from Swansea to Carmarthen, a distance of thirty miles, 
one day last week, in less than nine hours. We believe this feat to be 
almost unequalled in the annals of pedestrianism.— The Welshman. 





Hiscellaneous. 

We understand that early in the approaching season it is the intention 
of his Royal Highness ‘the Duke De Montpensier, son of the King of 
the French, to visit this country ; when the Royal Duke will stay about 
three weeks in this Metropolis. —Morning Post. 

The New Governor-General of Canada, with his family and suite, 
will leave this country in the Columbia on the 4th March: berths have 
been taken for the accommodation of his Excellency. We are happy 
in making this announcement, as showing the wishes of Government in 
taking advantage of the speediest and most regular means of crossing 
the Atlantic.— Standard. 

Viscount Jocelyn has resigned his appointment of Steward of the 
Irish Household, finding the duties of the office incompatible with his 
attendance in Parliament. 

Lord Oranmore was not a candidate for the vacancy in the number 
of Irish Representative Peers: he has written a letter to the Dublin 
Evening Post, acknowledging the honour conferred by the single vote 
of his friend Lord Trimlestone, but adding, “ I never thought of being 
a candidate now or hereafter ; knowing I have an irreconcileable dif- 
ference of political opinion from the great majority of Irish Peers.” 

The following melancholy and affecting account of the present state 
of Dr. Southey’s health wass given by Mrs. Southey, formerly well 
known as Miss Caroline Bowles, to Mrs. Sigourney, the American 
authoress, in a private answer to a letter in which she desired to be 
remembered to the Laureate: Mrs, Sigourney published the extract, 
and it is now, though it ought never to have been, public property— 

“ You desire to be remembered to him who sang of ‘ Thalaba, the wild and 











wondrous tale.’ Alas, my friend, the dull cold ear of death is not more in- 
sensible than his, my dearest husband’s, to all communications from the world 
without. Scarcely can I keep hold of the last poor comfort of believing that 
he still knows me. The almost complete unconsciousness has not been of 
more than six months standing, though more than two years have elapsed 
since he has written even his name. After the death of his first wife, Edith— 
of his first love, who was for several years insane—his health was terribly 
shaken. Yet, for the greater part of the year he spent with me in Hampshire, 
my former home, it scemed perfectly reéstablished; and he used to say, ‘It 
had surely pleased God that the last years of his life should be happy.’ But 
tha Almighty’s will was otherwise. ‘The little cloud soon appeared which was 
in no long time to overshadow all. In the blackness of its shadow we still live, 
and shall pass from under it only to the portals of the grave. ‘The last three 
years have done on me the work of twenty. The one sole business of my life 
is that which, I verily believe, keeps the life in me—the guardianship of my 
dear, helpless, unconscious husband.” 

The overland mail brings Indian intelligence from Bombay to the 
2d of January, and Chinese from Macao to the 19th of November. 

The Governor-General, with the Commander-in-Chief and a portion 
of the Army of Reserve, was stationed to receive the forces returning 
from Afghanistan at Ferozepore; whence the latest date appears to be 
December 18th. The march of the troops had been difficult, from the 
nature of the country and the want of good roads; but latterly it had 
been more easy. According to some accounts, sickness had “ravaged ” 
the troops; but others say that that is an exaggeration, and that a small- 
pox, which always prevails in Peshawur, had visited the soldiers ina 
mildform. There had, however, been many deaths among the officers. 

The crossing of the Sutlej and entry into Ferozepore were celebrated 
by dramatic accessories. The first division, consisting of the first and 
second brigade, under General Pollock and Sir Robert Sale, with the 
head-quarters, cavalry, and horse artillery, arrived on the 18th. The 
post of honour and precedence was given to the “ illustrious garrison of 
Jellalabad” ; Lady Sale and some ladies on elephants leading the column. 
At one end of the pontoon bridge over the river a pavilion had been 
erected ; where Lord Ellenborough stationed himself with his Secre- 
taries, while the troops passed; raising his hat and bowing low to Lady 
Sale. The scene is thus described— 

“ Major-General Sale, with the garrison of Jellalabad, marched in with the 
honours directed by the Governor-General in April last. The whole Army of 
Reserve was drawn up in one line, stretching from the left of the Artillery- 
camp towards the river, according to precedence of arms. The Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, attended by tie staff, army, and personal, 
proceeded to the bridge ; where they met Major-General Sale, [the Command- 
er-in-Chief shook him warmly by the hand,) and thence returned with him. 
General Sale, and the colours of the 13th and 35th were saluted as they 
respectively passed regiments; and on the former coming in front of the Foot 
Artillery, a salute of nineteen guns was fired. The Europeans marched 
steadily and gravely, but the Natives gave unequivocal signs of joy at their 
return to Hindostan : the occasional shout, and the good-will with which they 
closed their open files to front, were sufficiently indicative of this. ‘The Jella- 
labad medal glittered proudly on the breast of each member of the garrison ; 
while the unique attire of the sappers and the mountain-train, and the dimi- 
nutive guns and lung- eared cattle of the latter, were new and pleasing to many 
of the spectators. ‘The brigade passed head-quarters, and encamped in front 
of the Governor-General.” 

The remainder of General Pollock’s army was expected on the 19th, 
and the Candahar troops, under General Nott, on the 20th. Their 
march had been hastened a day, as there was a threat of heavy rains, 
and it was feared that the river might rise and carry away the b idge. 

Dost Mahommed had an interview with Lord Ellenborough at Loo- 
dianah in the beginning of December; and was to proceed with an 
escort to Peshawur, where he was to reside for some time, under the 
protection of the Sikh Government. 

There were various reports of the anarchy to which Cabul had been 
left. Shab Poor still maintained himself on the throve of Shah Sujah ; 
and Futteh Jung, another of the dead King’s sons, at Candahvr. 
Akhbar Khan’s friends threatened his reappearance, at the heed of a 
large force, to dispossess the boy sovereign, Shah Poor. ‘Tae Governor- 
General adhered to his declared neutrality. 

A despatch from General M‘Caskill, calling attention to the merits 
of some officers cf Brigadier Stacey’s trigade on the capture of Istalif, 
had been published. The General says—* My commendations have 
been especially earned by Major G. Browne and her Majesty’s Forty- 
first Regiment, for the share they took in these gallant efforts, and for 
the exemplary humanity displayed by the men towards the unfortu- 
nate families of the vanquished.” 

In pursuance of projects of the Indian Government for improving 
the British navigation of the Indus, a demand had been made upon the 
Ameers of Scinde for their assent to a treaty, by which Kurrachee and 
Tatta, and a strip of land extending along the bank of the Indus, with 
the towns and forts of Sukkur, Bukkur, and Roree, and as far as their 
territory reached, should be made over to the Company. The Ameers 
appeared at first eager to make a determined resistance; but the pre- 
sence of the British army, under the command of Sir Charles Napier, 
had diminished that eagerness. Major Outram, who was removed in 
November from the Political Agency at Hyderabad, had early in 
December received orders from the Governor-General to resume 
those functions, as his knowledge of the inhabitants and their rulers 
was likely to prove advantageous. He started from Bombay on board 
a steamer on the 16th December, to proceed to join Sir Charles Napier. 








Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations, especially the one “to all the 
princes and chiefs and people of India,” had been severely criticised in 
the Indian papers: his deference to an institution of barbarous and ob- 
scene rites, (for the temple of Somnath is supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to Budhist worship,) is censured as forgetful of his Christianity ; 
and the turgid style of language is mercilessly ridiculed. Of the 
general tone of the criticism, the Bombay Times, originally his sup- 
porter, says— 

*« From one end of India to the other, there is not a single journal which has 
not made it the subject of the severest censure, of scorn, or of ridicule : the 
unanimity of the press has been absolute—and no marvel; that of the public 
has been, we have no doubt, the same.” 

The Calcutta Star quotes from the Asiatic Journal of 1838 an ac- 
count of the temple of Somnath, by Lieutenant Postans; from which it 
appears that the temple was dedicated to the extinct, and, according to 
modern British notions, obscene worship of the Budhist faith— 
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“ Without pretending to an accurate knowledge of the peculiar features, 
distinguishing the Budhistical and Jain from Hindoo sanctuaries, my impression, 
founded simply upon observation, is, that the Somnath was originally a Budhist 
temple, afterwards appropriated to the worship of Siva; and probably thus 
found by Mahmoud at the period of itscapture. In confirmation of the Linga 
having at some period received adoration ies I observed two Nandis outside 
among the ruins: but in its style of architecture and ornament (particularly the 
male and female figures) it is in vain to look for any Hindoo features; while 
in all points it agrees most accurately with the Budhistical.” 

The temple is not merely dedicated to an extinct faith; it is in 
possession, not of the Hindoos, but of Mussulmans— 

“ The temple of Somnath,” says the Friend of India, “is in ruins. The 
little that remains of it has been converted into a Mahometan mosque. Not 
only has the remembrance of the temple been utterly lost, but the temple itself has 
ceased to exist as a Hindoo sanctuary ; and there is literally no building at Som- 
nath to which the gates can be affixed, excepting a Mahometan mosque.” 

The compliment, however, according to the Bombay correspondent 
of the Times, has been greedily seized by the Hindoos— 

“ Lord Ellenborough’s last proclamation is indeed a curiosity in its way. I had 
occasion officially to hear it read in an assembly of Brahmins and other Hindoos ; 
and, not having previously made myself acquainted with its purport, was not a 
little astonished when it was read. I said nothing, however, and looked for the 
general impression it would make: but, having asked what the assembly 
thought of it, ‘Ah!’ cried all, ‘ what justice, what kindness, what beneficence 
it is to Hindoos that the great British Government should have sent its troops 
to Ghuznee and Cabul to get the gates of Somnath! And does not the 
Nawab Governor-General say he is our friend and our brother? What 
condescension!’ ‘This was the impression in my little assembly, and it appears 
to be universal among the Hindoos. Not only here around me, but throughout 
India, the impression made by this unfortunate document will be, that the 
whole war was undertaken to regain the gates of Somnath, and that this is but 
the prelude to restore Hindooism to its pristine glory.” 

On the other hand, it is gall and wormwood to the Mussulmans— 

“ Think, however, what the impressions of humiliation and of scorn will be 
when it is known by the Mahometans. A Mahometan geutleman was with 
me when I had it read, and he turned away in evident confusion and disgust. 
“It is clear we have eaten much dirt,’ he said afterwards, in allusion to it; ‘but 

ou, Sahib loque, are always, victorious—who can withstand you?’ If his 

ordship or the whole Calcutta Council had set their wits to work to discover 
a thing which would offend the Mahometan population, they could not have 
devised a more suitable one than this declaration. Henceforth, as all will say, 
‘the Hindoos are the brothers and friends of the British Government, we are 
not even thought of. Humiliated by the conquest and spoliation of Afghan- 
istan, from which thousands of our ancestors accompanied Mahmoud of Ghuz- 
nee, Nadir Schah, and the conqueror in the bloody battle of Paniput, our rule 
destroyed, and our race despised, henceforth we must bow our necks to the 
people whom, whenever we have had occasion to do so, we have defeated and 
despoiled.’” Will not this proclamation be felt as au insult wherever Mahome- 
tans are in bodies, in the large cities of Delhi, and Lucknow, at Hyderabad, 
and in other Malometan principalities?” 

The Friend of India confirms this view of the impolicy of the pro- 
clamation as respects the Mussulmans, and shows that the time for it 
was peculiarly inopportune— 

“ The season is most inauspicious for this departure from the right neutra- 
lity which Government has hitherto so wisely adopted. The Mussulmans 
have latterly imbibed the idea that it was the aim of the British Administra- 
tion to depress the scale of Mahometanism and elevate that of Hindooism. 
In the natural progress of our empire and institutions, we have given them 
some reason for thinking so. It is not long since the head of the house of 
Timur was informed that he must cease to consider himself the Titular Em- 
peror of India, and the British Resident was withdrawn from his Court. We 
have ceased to coin money in his name. We have abolished the language of 
the Mahcm tin dynasty, and thereby given a preponderance to Hindoo inter- 
ests. It is natural that the Mahometans should feel deeply the depression to 
which they are thus subjected; and it has hitherto been the rule with our Go- 
vernment to soothe their exasperated feelings and to endeavour to dispel every 
idea of partial treatment from their minds.” 


There had been no change in the course of events in China. The 
last division of the British fleet had left the Yang-tse-kiang river, and 
anchored at Chusan on the 17th October; and there a portion of the 
troops were to be stationed. Others were to be stationed at Amoy, and 
the remainder at Hong-kong. Before leaving Nankin, the Imperial 
Commissioners gave a grand entertainment to a great many of the 
officers of the Navy and Army ; during which, professions of the most 
friendly feelings on both sides were not wanted. The behaviour of the 
people, whenever they went on shore, was very peaceable. 

Several decrees had been issued by the Emperor, in the spirit of the 
new treaty. English merchants and their fumilies are to be permitted, 
according to those decrees, to reside at Canton, at Fowchowfoo, at 
Amoy, Ningpoo, and Shanghae; and their ships are to hive places for 
repairs. Hong-kong is ecded in perpetuity as a colony to Great Bri- 
tain, and the Hong merchants are to be abolished. Captain Balfour, of 
the Madras Artillery, who had gained a considerable knowledge of the 
Chinese language and character, was named British Consul-General, to 
reside at Shanghae. 

The Queen’s ship Herald, Captain Nias, had arrived at Hong-kong, 
on the way home, with 1,500,000 more dollars, part of the first instal- 
ment. Sir Henry Pottinger was expected to arrive at Hong-kong 
towards the end of November or the beginning of December, in order 
to carry on the negotiations respecting the commercial tariff. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, intended, it was stated, to sail for 
Calcutta in the beginning of December. Several of the British soldiery 
appear to have suffered severely from sickness. 

The Chinese were rebuilding and repairing the fortifications on the 
river at Canton. 


Orders; have been received at Woolwich to send two sergeants, two 
corporals, and thirty privates of the Sappers and Miners, to Hong- 
kong, to be employed in fortifications on that island. 

We have received a copy of a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, signed 
by a great number of merchants and manufacturers in the large manu- 
facturing and trading towns, on the subject of the opium-trade. They 
point to the injury which the opium-smuggling is likely to entail on 
the trade with China, and recommend the suppression of the growth of 
the drug in India. 





The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the right of search 
paragraph of the Address terminated on Thursday last week. It will 
be remembered, that it was the principal interpolation which the Com- 





mittee introduced into the Ministerial echo of the King’s Speech. Mar- 
shal Soult announced that Ministers “ accepted ” the situation in which 
the paragraph placed them: it hints at negotiations for the termination 
of the treaties of 1831 and 33. While doing so, however, he declared 
that he “accepted” all that M. Guizot had said, and that he was a 
warm partisan of the English alliance— 

“Much has been said of the English alliance. I declare, as I did some 
years back, that I am a warm partisan of that alliance. I had occasion to say 
it in this place on my return from London, when 1 called to mind that I had 
learned to estimate the English nation on the fields of battle. I fought the 
English down to Toulouse—(“ You mean at Waterloo.” )—yes, at Waterloo. 
I was there: I was by the side of Cambronne when he said, ‘ The Guard dies, 
but never surrenders.’ (Great interruption.) I repeat that I fought them 
down to Toulouse, when I defended the national independence, and fired the 
last cannon for it. Inthe mean time, I have been to London; and France 
knows the reception which I[had. (‘ Yes, yes?” A voice—“* The English 
themselves said, ‘ Vive Soult !’—they cried ‘ Soult for ever !’”) I repeat, then, 
that I am a warm partisan of the English alliance. But in saying so, do I say 
that I ever forgot—President of the Council, Marshal Soult, private soldier— 
that I ever forgot the independence and honour of France? No; in spite of 
the avowal which I now make, and which I shall always make, if the chances 
of war were again to arrive, either with England or with any power, I would 
sacrifice for my country my last breath of life! I would, like Marshal Saxe at 
Fontenoy, have myself borne to the field of battle on a bier if necessary. 
(Continued cheers.) 

This acceptance of the interpolated paragraph removed one of the 
great difficulties in the way of Ministers. 

On Friday, the subject of debate was the paragraph on Spanish affairs. 
M. Guizot declined taking any part in the debate. M. Berryer ob- 
served that it would be better in that case to omit from the paragraph 
all the political part. M. Barrot thought the Government, in this 
paragraph, gave their policy too personal a character. Instead of the 
phrase “a sincere affection to Queen Isabella,” he proposed saying, 
that a sincere affection was preserved to the Constitutional Government 
of the Queen. This amendment, after a great deal of discussion, was 
adopted. 

The Address of the Chamber of Deputies was presented to the King 
on Saturday ; and the King made a short and dry answer. 

The correspondent of the Times tells an anecdote of M. Dupin, one 
of the actors in the late Anti- English demonstrations of the Chambers— 

“ At a late dinner at the Chateau of the Tuileries, the King called out, ¢ M. 
Dupin, I wish you would try this bird [a black cock]: I don’t know the name 
of it, but it comes from Scotland.’ ‘ No, thank you, Sire,’ replied M. Dapin: 
‘I don’t like any thing English!’” 

The Journal des Débats thus alludes to Lord Brougham’s correction 
of French misapprehension respecting the right of search in reference 
to the United States; a correction which he made on the first night of 
the session, and amplified on Monday last— 

“The speech of Lord Brougham meiits particular attention. The illus- 
trious orator came from Paris, where he had been but a few days before: he 
had been present in our Chambers at some irritating discussions, in which the 
name and policy of his country had been the object of commentaries little 
friendly ; and yet Lord Brougham has carried to England nothing but senti- 
ments of sympathy, of affection, and of respect fur France, which he has ex- 
pressed in language full of cordiality and warmth. Lord Brougham was able 
to distinguish the true cause of the irritation which has been indulged in 
France respecting the right of visit; and almost at the same time that M. 
Guizot said in the Chamber of Deputies, that there was far more concern 
about the treaty of July 1840 than about the treaties of 1831 and 33, Lord 
Brougham] exclaimed in the House of Lords, ¢ All the discussion on the right 
of visit may be summed up in these words—July 1840, the negotiation of Lord 
Palmerston.’ Lord Brougham expresses the hope, that time and more con- 
ciliatory proceedings will calm and efface the irritation, which cannot be more 
than transitory. We join sincerely in the expression of that desire; and it 
appears to us impossible that words so frank and glowing as those of Lord 
Brougham should not powerfully contribute to effect mutual advances so de- 
sirable between the two nations.” 


Intelligence has been received from Barcelona to the 22d instant, 
Very little progress had been made with the collection of the war- 
contribution. On the 26th, the Captain-General, Seoane, apprehending 
a popular explosion, issued a bando, denouncing death against every 
individual who by speeches, writings, or even songs, should excite 
the people to revolt. Notwithstanding the menacing attitude of the 
military authorities, the agitation continued to increase. The soldiers 
quartered on the 200 wealthiest inhabitants were hooted wherever they 
appeared ; and the people had in several instances removed the numbers 
from the fronts of the houses in order to annoy the military. M. Borel, 
arich proprietor, refused to admit them into his house; and they were 
afraid to break in the door. On the 27th, the twenty-five alealdes who 
had been summoned by the Governor to accompany the soldiers to the 
houses, having declined to perform that duty, had been arrested and 
confined in the citadel. But, after detaining them for two hours, 
General Seoane, dreading the consequences of that act of violence, or- 
dered them to be set at liberty. The provisional deputation of the inha- 
bitants, on the other hand, positively refused to assess the ordinary 
taxes; grounding their objection on their not having been voted by the 
Cortes. M. Kock, a rich and influential citizen, who had soldiers 
billeted on him for eight days, was arrested on the 27th, and conveyed 
to Montjuich for refusing to pay his quota of the contribution. 





The last accounts from Algiers, to the 30th January, aunonnce the 
invasion of the country between Cherchell and Tenez, by the identical 
Abd-el-Kader whom the immediately preceding advices described as 
having been again driven into the territory of the Emperor of Morocco, 
accompanied by only four horsemen. On his reappearance among 
them, the population rose at his call, and marched with him to invest 
Cherchell. General Bugeaud, who was at that period in Algiers, im- 
mediately on learning this movement of the Arabs, embarked (on the 
27th ultimo) with two battalions for Cherchell; where he landed the 
same night. On the 29th he took the field, and advanced against Abd- 
el-Kader; who retired in the direction of Tenez. 


According to advices received by the first January West Indian mail, 
much indignation has been excited in Mexico by the extraordinary 
statement, that on the 19th October last, the American naval squadron 
in the Pacific, consisting of the frigate United States of 50 guns and 
corvette Cyane of 22 guns, under the orders of Commodore Thomas 4 
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Catesby Jones, took forcible possession of Monterey, in Upper Cali- 
fornia; and, after retaining it three days, again ceded it to the Mexi- 
cars; whose flag they saluted, and moreover agreed to pay 15,000 
dollars, 500 suits of clothing, and a set of instruments for a military 
band, by way of satisfaction. A proclamation, signed “ Thomas Ape- 
donez, Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean, and of the Naval and Military Expedition for the 
Occupation of the Californias,” and dated the 19th October, began by 
say ing—** Although I come armed as the representative of a powerful 
nation, against which the present Government of Mexico has made 
war, yet I do not come to scatter terror among the peaceful inhabitants 
of the Californias.” And it went on to offer the advantages of United 
States “ citizenship” to any who might choose to accept them. The 
story seems either an invention or very inaccurately told. 





The recent gales have played further havoe on the coasts and 
at sea. 

Intelligence has been received by the under-writers at Lloyd’s, of the 
destruction of another fine Indiaman, named the George M‘Leod, home- 
ward bound, with a valuable cargo of rum and sugar; which occurred 
on the morning of Sunday week, in consequence of her running upon 
a hard sand-bank on the coast of Scotland, in the Solway Frith, within 
a few miles northward of Skenburness. On Tuesday week, portions of 
the wreck—namely a head-board, with the name “George M‘Leod” 
painted on it, and the top of the round-house—were picked up by a 
sailing-vessel, between Port Carlisle and Skenburness. 

Another Indiaman, the Larkins, was wrecked early on Sunday 
morning, off Margate. She rode out the gale during Saturday, but 
about midnight it was discovered that she was driving near shore, and 
Captain Hibbert cut away the masis to prevent her from striking. In 
this he was unsuccessful; but the vesse! withstood the shock, and it 
was expected that she would be got off without very much damage. 

Again another Indiaman went ashore on Margate Sand on Thursday 
morning about high-water. The ship is supposed to be the Lady 
Macnaghten ; no boat at present has come from her. 

The vessel William and Ann, a London collier, was wrecked at Hood’s 
Bay near Scarborough on Saturday. She had endeavoured to run into 
the bay for shelter; but a tremendous sea threw her on her broadside, 
and drove her on shore. Lieutenant Lingard, who commanded the 
Coast-Guard service at that station, observing the disaster, ordered 
the life-boat to be manned, reached the vesse), and took off the crew, 
who were clinging to her rigging: but, in returning, the boat was upset, 
and Lieutenant Lingard, five of his crew, and the whole crew of the 
unfortunate vessel, perished. 

The brig Liberty of 200 tons burden, struck at Saltburn, early on 
Saturday morning. The crew attempted to reach the beach in the 
long-boat ; but it was upset by a large wave, and all on board perished, 
with the exception of a youth, who saved himself by clinging to the 
seats of the boat after it was capsized. About two hours afterwards, 
another brig was wrecked near the same spot; but all on board 
were saved. 

At Portrush the coast is strewed with fragments of a wreck, supposed 
to be that of the Brilliant of Aberdeen. ‘The brig Mary and Isabella 
was lost on the night of the 4th, when a part of the crew and two female 
passengers were drowned, On the following morning, a light brig called 
the Thomas, drove on shore within a few miles of North Shields. 

A schooner was wrecked on the Blaney’s Bank, on Thursday night. 
Two fruitless attempts to reach the wreck were made by the Point of 
Ayr life-boat, and Victoria steamer. The crew consisted of four men ; 
and they must have all perished. 


In a letter to the Times, Mr. Leitch Ritchie lately suggested a mode of 
rendering wooden pavement safe. Its slipperiness is unquestionably dan- 
gerous: in order to prove it, Sir Peter Laurie set Sergeant Teague, of 
the City Police, to note the number of accidents that occurred on the 
wood pavement in the Poultry ; and it appeared that from nine o’clock 
p-m. on the 21st to five p.m.on the 23d, nineteen horses fell on that 
short piece of pavement. ll the horses of the Norwich mail had been 
thrown down on the spot, and the mail had been delayed half an hour. 
Mr. Ritchie, however, points to a very simple expedient— 

“Ihave had an opportunity of observing that they [wooden pavements } 
are perfectly safe in St. Petersburg, although there the droskies fly along the 
streets at a pace which would excite wonder and alarm here. The cause of 
this difference, in my opinion, simply is, that in England we think our task 
completed when we have laid down the blocks and filled up their interstices ; 
whereas in Russia, the wooden surface is carefully covered with a coating of 

itch, or some other substance of the kind, and this again strewed with sand. 

his process has the twofold effect of preserving the wood for a great length of 
time, and forming a surface which is as safe in all weathers as the best Mac- 
adamized road.” 

The suggestion merits attention. 


There is, it seems, an “ estatica” at Youghal. From a letter written 
by the Reverend Mr. Foley, a Roman Catholic priest, toa Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman at Cork, it appears that there is some scepticism 
abroad as to the facts; but Mr. Foley says, that the “ estatica” is a 

oung girl, a relative of his, “‘an always pious girl”; the phenomena 
ave continued for “ months, nay for almost years”; blood has been 
seen on the girl’s hands, feet, and side—the sites of the stigmata ; 
she has been seen elevated over the ground in prayer, and often in ec- 
stacy; and she predicted the approach of some incredulous persons, 
who came and saw nothing, the miracles not being vouchsafed in their 


presence. 


The Standard of last night puts in the following concise form the 
gpotee in the case against Lord Ellenborough on account of the 

mnath proclamation— 

“Lord Auckland made an unprovoked and unprofitable war on Afghanistan. 

“ Yes: but Lord Ellenborough made a silly and improper proclamation. 

“ Lord Auckland made himself an Earl, and Lord Keane a Peer, by repre- 
sentations now proved to be utterly groundless. 

“Yes: but Lord Ellenborough made a silly and improper proclamation. 

“Lord Auckland sacrificed 17,000 of the Queen’s subjects, prostrated the 
honour of the British arms, and imminently endangered the whole of her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian empire by his unspeakable foily. 

“ Yes: but Lord Ellenborough made a silly and improper proclamation. 





F “Lord Auckland, or somebody for him, sought to excuse his crimes and 
blunders by garbling the despatches of Sir Alexander Burnes; thus dis- 
honouring a gallant and good man, who perished in the service of his country, 
and grossly my py te Parliament end the country. feu 


ieee: 
“ Yes: but Lord Ellenborough made a silly and improper proclamation. “= 
“Now for Lord Ellenborough. He in six months has repaired, by the most 
splendid successes, all the frightful injuries inflicted by the preceding Governor, 
vindicated the honour of the British arms, avenged the blood of our 
slaughtered fellow-subjects, restored the British name in India, and exchanged 
a state of extreme danger for one of perfect security. 
** Yes, this is all true: but then he made a silly and improper proclamation.” 


“Z” is received, and will be inserted—next week if possible ; along with 
“ M. T. B.” and “ Constant Reader.” 





POSTSCRIPT. pee 


M. Lippe 1 introduced into the House of Commons, last night, a bill 
to prevent personation of voters; apparently an excellent measure, 
much needed, and direct to its purpose. He mentioned two notoricus 
cases of the abuse— 

At the election for the county of Derby, men were brought in large num- 
bers to personate absent voters. Some of these were arrested by the High 
Sheriff himself ; and several who were sent for trial for personation and perjury 
were condemned and sentenced to three, six, or twelve months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour. The number thus punished showed the extent to which this 
atrocious practice was carried. In another case—that of Belfast—the prac- 
tice went to a still greater and more disgusting length; but the Committee 
which inquired into the case acquitted the candidates and their committees 
generally of any knowledge of the crime. 

The manner of the offence— 

By the 58th clause of the Reform Act, it was enacted, that at the time of 
voting no inquiry could be made as to the right of a man whose name was re- 
turned on the registry ; but certain questions were allowed to be put as to 
the identity of the man and the qualification, and an oath might be put to 
him as to the truth of his several answers to these questions. ‘Towards theend 
of an eleetion, it became known that a certain number of electors would not be 
forthcoming, and immediately steps were taken to present parties in the bocth 
to personate them. Ifthe person who was brought up to personate the voter 
was ready to answer the questions and take the oath, the returning-officer had 
no power to refuse the vote: the party was then taken to a neighbouring or 
other public-house, where his clothes were changed and it was in very many 
cases totally impossible even to recognize him. 

Mr. Liddell’s remedy— 

He proposed, that in the event of an individual being brought up at an elec- 
tion, and it wes known to one or two persons in the booth that he was not 
the person he pretended to be, it should be lawful for the returning-officer, or 
his deputy, on their rising and voluntarily declaring their readiness to make 
oath to that fact, not to reject the vote, but that he should put the questions 
and administer the oath; he should then record the vote, and place against it 
the words “ protested against.” It should then be lawful, he proposed, that the 
returning-ofticer or his deputy, upon the oath of one or more person or persons, 
should hand the personator over to a parish-constable, who should be in at- 
tendance for that purpore ; who should be required, within a specified time, say 
twelve hours, totake the party before any two Justices of the division of a 
county, or of a city or borough, before whom the charge should be properly and 
thoroughly investigated. If it should appear to them that the charge wasa 
just one, that the real voter had been personated by the party before them, then 
the Magistrates, acting under the provisions of the Reform Bill, should com- 
mit him to the common gaol, and bind over the witnesses to prosecute for the 
offence. To prevent the making of such a charge — a bona fide elector, 
in order to gain a temporary triumph, he provided that the Magistrate, if he 
saw there was no foundation for the charge, should have the power to fine the 
party making the false or unfounded charge to the amount of 5/.; and if he 
should not be able, or refuse to pay the fine, then he should be punished with 
imprisonment. 

This bill provided no penalty for the instigators of personation, and 
he did not see how they could be reached; but he was open to sugges- 
tions on the subject. Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Sir James Granwam gave notice, thaton the 17th instant, he would 
move for leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws relating to Registra- 
tion in England and Wales. 

In reply to Mr. Barture, Sir James GRAHAM said, it was not the 
intention of Government to propose, during the present session of Par- 
liament, any registration-bill affecting Scotland. 

In answer to Mr. F. Frencu, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
said it was the intention of Government to introduce a bill for improving 
the regulation of the Law Courts in Ireland; but, from the present state 
of public business, he could not say when it would be brought in. 

Leave was given to Mr. Manners SuTron to bring in a bill to amend 
the laws relating to Turnpike Trusts in England and Wales. 

Mr. Fox Mavte gave notice, for Friday next, of a motion that the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland be heard by counsel at the 
bar in support of their petition to the House. 

Mr. Ac.ionsy deferred till Thursday his motion for papers expla- 
natory of the revenue and expenditure of New Zealand. 

In the House of Lords, replying to Lord Brovcuam, the Duke of 
WELLINGTON explained, that the motion of thanks to the Indian Army, 
had no reference to political matters, and would involve no discussion, 
except as to the merits and services of the military force employed in 


the late events. 


On the declaration of the poll at Bodmin, on Thursday, there ap- 
peared for Sir Samuel Spry, 165 votes, and for Mr. Sawle, 161. 





The packet-ship South America brings advices from New York to 
the 20:h January ; but little news. The House of Representatives had 
passed a bill for the unconditional repeal of the Bankrupt-law. 


Mr. J. R. M‘Culloch, the eminent political economist, was elected 
a Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, in the department of 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, on the 21st January, in 
the room of M. Simonde de Sismondi, deceased. Out of 18 votes, Mr. 
M‘Culloch obtained 16; M. Hugo, 1; and M. Ranke, the historian of 
the Popes, 1. A Royal ordinance confirmed the election. ‘The Foreign 
Associates of the Institute are five; two being on the Continent, and 
three in this country—Brougham, Hallam, and now M‘Culloch, The 
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honour is the greater, in that Mr. M‘Culloch, although a correspondent 
of the Institute, is quite unknown to the members who have given him 
their votes, except by_his writings. 


An anonymous correspondent of this morning’s Chronicle announces 
the death of the notorious Richard Carlile. Within the last ten years his 
opinions had been greatly modified, and in religious matters reversed. 
He died at his residence in Bouverie Street, yesterday, in his fifty-third 
year, and in very indifferent circumstances. He had just completed 
the fourth number of a new periodical, the Christian Warrior. 





The desperate alarm of the agriculturists is shown in the revival just 
now of their champion, the Agricultural Advocate and Anti-Free- Trader ; 
of which two numbers have appeared. Its searching analysis and 
subtile logic smack of the Anti-Free-trade papers which adorn the co- 
lumns of the Morning Post: there is the same rather quaint and fanciful 
handling of practical topics, but with a more pithy conden-ation. The 
writer engages with antagonists of all parties and in all capacities— 
Ministers, Members, public bodies, newspapers—Peel, Cobden, Hume, 
the League, the Chronicle; he takes each on his strong position, ana- 
lyses his terms, and turns them against the utterer. As a specimen of 
the style, may be instanced the genealogy of political economy, drawn 
through Locke and Bacon, by a corrupt channel, from Aristotle. Of 
that structure we present the reader with a brick—- 

“ Modern political economy is a genuine derivative from the experimental phi- 
losophy of Bacon, and from the anti-iceal system of Locke. When these systems 
of opinion began to make their influences felt—when subordinate and satellite 
theories of commerce began to assume definite forms—a marked change ex- 
hibited itself in the general sentiments of society. ‘Trade found vehement 
eulogists. ‘The practice of usury diffused itself, and in its diffusion excited less 
of decided reprobation than before. The multiplication of masses of wealth in the 
hands of individuals began to be regarded asa national blessing. Time-honoured 
opinions in reference to such matters began to be described as bigotry. To the 
Ee of Religion and the enactments of Law were gradually opposed the in- 

uences of Public Opinion—a new yower, generated in towns by the tribe of 
schemers, and regulated so as invariably to promote theinterests of towns at the 
expense of agricultural industry, and to promote the interests, more especially, 
of the class of schemers, at the cost of productive ny of all kinds. From 
the era of Locke to the time of Adam Smith, political economists occupied 
themselves, more or less successfully, in giving form and efficacy to the designs 
of plotters against the interests and the rights of Labour.” 

From this specimen, it may be seen that one of the postulates re- 
quired by this Anti-Political-Economy school is the imputation of bad 
motives to philosophers of an abstract science. Postulates granted, 
however, they are capitally worked. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Frtnay AFrernoon, 

The escape of the French Ministry from the defeat with which they were 
threatened, although operating to produce an improvement in the prices of the 
Funds in Paris, was without any permanent effect upon the value of English 
Stock. When the intelligence was received Monday, the price of Consols 
improved } per cent, but speedily declined again from 95 (the highest quota- 
tion reached) to 94%. Subsequently, the price has fluctuated between 94§ and 
94%; rising generally in the morning in anticipation of the purchases by the 
Government-broker, and falling in the afternoon from the effect of speculative 
sales. The purchases by the Government-broker for the Savings Banks have 
been continued ; and it is understood that the large recent investments made 
on ‘his account have been to replace the amount drawn out during the pre- 
valence of the Chartist disturbances of last year. It is therefore surmised, 
that these operations will not continue much longer, as a much larger sum has 
been purchased now than was understood to have been then withdrawn. The 
only extensive business of the week has been that of the Government-lroker 
and one or two purchases on account of the Court of Chancery. ‘The Three- 
and-a-half per Cent Stock have slightly declined ; stockholders being unwilling 
to purchase in the face of the threatened reduction. The premium upon Ex- 
chequer Bills was steady at 63s. to 65s., till this morning, when a purchase of 
40,000. by the Bank-broker has caused an improvement of ls. : after being at 
66s., the closing price is 64s. to 66s. 

The improvement in French Funds bas given increased value to the better 
class of Foreign Funds; and this circumstance, in conjunction with a report 
of the reduction of the Dutch Five per Cents, has caused a rise of more than 
1 per cent in Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cent Stock; which has been as high 
as 54%. and closes at 54 § 3. The intelligence brought by the Solway packet 
from Mexico produced a decline in the Stock of the Republic. It was at first 
reported that a remittance had arrived on account of the dividends, and the 
price improved to 31}; but when it became known that this report was erroneous, 
and that not a single dollar had been remitted by the Government, the price 
speedily declined, and fell to 293: from that point a reaction has occurred, and 
after being at 30}, the closing price today is 303 4. The non-arrival of any 
remittances for the dividends has been a great disappointment to those parties 
conversant with Mexican finance, as well as to those interested in the Stock. 
It was confidently anticipated that a large remittance would have been re- 
ceived on this occasion, to provide for the large portion of the dividend due on 
the Ist April next, yet unremitted, and which may now be considered in 
jeopardy. The fact of the occurrence of a political convulsion, although 
sufficient to account for the non-remittance, is still a very unsatisfactory 
apology to the Bondholders. The Portuguese Converted Stock has been 
in demand; and upon the receipt of the Lisbon mail on Monday, stating 
the expectation of the apportionment of 500,000/. as a sinking-fund, rose 
to 374: some extensive purchases since made by a broker connected with 
houses in Lisbon, have given increased value to Stock, which has been done at 
38s. Spanish Stock declined at the beginning of the week to the extent of 4 

rcent; the exaggerations of the French press with respect to the state of 

arcelona, and the relations between the French and Spanish Governments, 
exercising a depressing influence upon the market. The price, however, im- 
proved in the course of Wednesday ; and again today, when it has risen } per 
cent. The purchases of today have not been of a very influcutial character ; 
and although a report is prevalent that the dispute between the two Govern- 
ments has bcen adjusted, we should be inclined to believe at present that it is 
at least premature. ‘The price of Active Stock has been as low as 18%, and 
that of the Three per Cents at 238: the former has been as high as 193, and the 
latter has been quoted at 24} for the end of the month; both, however, closed 
lower, the Five per Cents at 194 4, and the ‘Three per Cents at 23} 3. 

The principal object of interest in the Share Market has been the change 
that has occurred in the directory of the Brighton Railway. For some time 
the proprietors residing in Lancashire and Yorkshire had declared their dissa- 
tisfaction with the management of the affairs of the Company, and their deter- 
mination to effect a change in the direction: for this purpose, they despatched 
to the meeting held yesterday, delegates holding a sufficient number of the 
proxies of provincial shareholders to form a majority: a considerable change 


ae 








has consequently taken place in the constitution of the governing body; and 
the effect is already apparent in the price of the shares, which from being 34% 
have been today done at 353. There has been a fair degree of business in the 
Railway Shares generally: prices are, however, not quite so high as last week; 
but no transactions of importance have occurred. 

So little business has occurred this morning, that up to this moment, not a 
single bargain is recorded in the official list as having been effected in Consols 
fir the Account. The price for Money is, however, 94} 2; and the nominal 
quotation for Account the same. Exchequer Bills have improved } and are 
65 to 67 premium. 

The only variation in the prices of the Foreign Funds is in Spanish Stock 
both of which are higher; the Five per Cents being 19§ 3, and the Three per 
Cents 233 3. 

The transactions in Railway Shares have been confined to the following: 
Great Western, New, 67 ; Brighton, 353. 
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BRAHAM’S REAPPEARANCE. 

Tue public career of Joun Branam is on incident in the history of his 
art altogether without a parallel. ‘To have sung so variously, so well, 
and so long, belongs to himself alone. While we awaited his appear- 
ance on the boards of St. James’s Theatre on Thursday night, and 
glanced over the bill of fare which he had selected for the entertain- 
ment of his auditors, the inquiry naturally suggested itself, how many 
among the assembled crowd were there who remembered Brauam’s 
first appearance in public as a singer? In all probability not ten— 
very likely not one. We taxed our own memory : the scheme carried 
us back to 1805, when on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre he was 
contending for victory with IncLEpon, and recalled the well-remem- 
bered contest in “ All’s well.” It brought back to our remembrance 
the victory of Trafalgar; and the shout with which his “ Death of Nel- 
son” was received at its first performance still rang in our ears. Ata 
remoter period, we remembered the other trial of skill with the rival 
chiefs of Covent Garden, when, in “ Gallop on gaily,” the parts were 
adjusted with such jealous care that no inferiority or subordination 
should seem or be; the subject being handed over in turn 
to INcLEDoN and Brauam, and the delivery of even a single 
word by one voice balanced by a corresponding opportunity 
for the other—* spirit” and “energy” beirg divided with strict 
musical justice between the two. The scheme then took us back 
into the last century; presenting Branam at what were called 
Ashley’s Oratorios, seated beside Mara, Miss Leax, Mrs. Mountarn, 
Ketty, Dignum, and IncLEepon, and electrifying his hearers with 
“Deeper and deeper still.” To all this our memory served—but to 
nothing beyond it. We had to summon our recollection, not of BRaHAM 
personally, but of his name in a bill of the Royalty Theatre, in 1787. 
Beyond this the remembrance even of documentary evidence failed us; 
and we were in the situation of the youngest of the audience, about to 
listen to a performer whom we had heard all our lives—who had 
charmed our boyish ears—who had won the admiration of our mature 
judgment. BranamM—whose voice and person were associated with 
every musical enjoyment of half a century—the rival at once of 
Harrison and of IncLEpon—the associate of CrmaRosa and WinTER— 
the fellow-labourer of BrLiineTon, Srorace, Fopor, GRASSINI, and 
Banti— BraHAM was once more to appear in the character of a public 
singer, and in the very songs which he had written or selected as the 
fittest exhibition of his powers in their prime. We anticipated the re- 
sult with some apprehension. He was sure of the sympathy of his 
audience—we knew his iron nerves—but what would these avail against 
age? Was it possible that he should defy the assaults of time, and 
still be listened to not only with respect but delight? We scarcely 
ventured to hope it. But the first sentence of his recitative in “ The 
last words of Marmion” dissipated ail these appreheusions, and 
assured us that Branam was still himself—that is, that the peculiar 
excellencies of his singing still remained to him. His voice has lost 
something of its compass; the use of his falsetto is earlier in the scale, 
and more frequent: but his tones are as firm and his enunciation as 
clear as ever. He sang a little American ballad, of which the effect 
would have been utterly lost if every word had not been heard: but 
not a syllable failed to reach even the most distant hearer. His organ 
has none of the tremulousness of RuBint, nor is its declamatory power 
impaired. His faults, of course, remain. They are connected with our 
earliest recollections of him, and they will go with him to his grave: 
but he is still a great singer. His welcome was enthusiastic—this it 
would have been under any circumstances: but his hearers seemed to 
congratulate themselves that they still possessed not merely the person, 
but the voice, the vigour, the mind of BRAanam—that they had not only 
to evince respect for an old favourite, but to anticipate fresh delight 
from the exercise of his powers. 

Here we would gladly end our notice of this evening’s entertainment, 
but a less welcome duty remains. Mr. CuHarLes BrawAmM made his 
first public appearance in this country ; and we had augured, as he was 
announced as the pupil of his father, a more successful début. Gifted 
with a voice of great compass and excellent quality, it might have been 
expected that Mr. Cuartes Brawam’s singing would have reached 
something more than mediocrity ; at any rate, that it would have been 
free from the defects which srt can cure, and have acquired something 
of the polish which art can confer, It is not so: his singing has all the 
defects of amateur performance. His tune is uncertain ; the formation 
of his tone radically defective ; and of the graces of style he is utterly 
destitute. If he really has been trained by his father, it only sh-~s 
how little instruction can effect towards makivg an accomplished singer. 
But we suspect that his present professivx: has been but recently adopted 
by young Branam; that if he practised singing, it was only as an 
amusement, imbibing bad habits, and copying, lixe all BRaHAM’s ama- 
teur imitators, his father’s defects. To have any chance of success, 
he must begin by unlearning, and then proceed to diligent and sys- 
tematic training. 
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THE THEATRES. 

AnotTner foreign opera done into English was vevived at Covent 
Gard-n on Wednesday night; the manager selecting one of the French 
school, in order to exhibit the versatile powers of his company. The 
public have now an opportunity of solving the question—-which is the 
worst, a good opera badly performed, or an opera intrinsically bad ? 
The Maid of Cashmere is, as we have said, a revival. It was produced 
by Mr. Bunn a few years since, at the time when it was the fashion 
to adapt any opera by Auber that appeared at Paris, to the English 
stage; and it is a favourite specimen of the present French dramatic 
school—its ingredients being dancing, with noise and jingle as its 
accouipaniment. Music is but the means to an end, that end being the 
ballet; for even the songs suggest only dancing ideas. A Monsieur 
Lecomre personated the Unknown, and unfortunately pronounced his 
recitative intelligibly: his impassioned declamation in broken English 
was irresistible, and provoked the involuntary laughter of his hearers. 
In what language the other singers delivered their portion of the recita- 
tive, we could only conjecture. But it is fair to say, that the Covent 
Garden singers are equal adepts in the style of AuBER and of Ross1n1, 
and that they deal with the Italian and French school indifferently. 
Suppose, by way of novelty, they were to try their hands at that of 
Englaud? 

Madame LercomTe is a well-trained and expert dancer, but with no 
peculiar charm in her style, nor extraordinary powers of execution. 
Mrs. Grarran, from the Adelphi, afterwards made her first appearance 
on these boards as Kate O’ Brien, in the interlude of Perfection ; wearing 
a bouquet that would have become a state coachman on a court birth- 
day, and a profusion of trinkets. She did not take the trouble to act, 
but merely spoke the words as at rehearsal: in short, she appeared to 
think it a mere matter of personal display ; which it really was ; though 
not quite to the taste of the audience, who rather tolerated than 
approved this piece of self-exhibition. On ‘her being called for after 
the curtain fell, by a few personal admirers in private boxes, reinforced 
by the clamours of some half-price people, hisses were heard, that ex- 
pressed a very prevalent feeling among the more fastidious visiters. 


The announcement of an opera under the title of Red Riding-hood, 
composed by a lady, Mrs. G. a’Becket, attracted us to the Princess’s 
Theatre on Monday; and, unmindful of the circumstance of its having 
been performed at the Surrey Theatre, we felt some curiosity as to 
the manner in which the nursery-tale had been dramatized, and the 
nature of the wily wolf’s vocal simulation of old granny’s endearments. 
Alas for Mother Bunch! her Fairy chronicle has been scandalously 
garbled by the dramatist; who, however, in justice to his impartiality, 
it must be said, has made equal havoc with common sense. The he- 
roive wore a “red riding-hood”—at least a few inches of red stuff 
hung from her shoulders, carefully exposing the bust to the pelting 
storm, as village maidens on the stage always do; and though it would 
not protect her from wet and cold, it had a magic power to shield her 
from harm: there was no bed-ridden grandmother to eat cheesecakes, 
and no wolf to gobble up the little maid; but instead of the vulpine de- 
vourer, a gay deceiver of the Don Juan order—a proud lord, nicknamed 
the * Wolf,” but more akin to the Giraffe in figure and action—stalked 
about in disguise, luring stray beauties to his castle. The music 
consists of reminiscences of modern Italian operas; the instrumentation 
being of a more original character than the airs, though less pleasing. 
Mrs. ALean Crorr made her first appearance here as Red Riding- 
hood ; she has certainly not improved either in acting or singing, since 
her début at one of the great houses—rather the reverse. Mr. 
Wess has a fine bass voice, if he did but know how to use it; and in 
his speech and carriage there is abundant room for improvement. Mr. 
Burprxt, a tenor, has likewise capabilities for cultivation: he sings 
with feeling, though not with effect. Oxperry laboured hard to be 
comical in a nondescript part and costume to match; but he was not so 
successful in making merriment as a mysterious hermit, who had no in- 
tention to be comical. A pretty divertissement followed, in which Ma- 
dame Meraniz Duvat danced well, though she is wanting in grace. 


At the French Plays, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme was performed 
on Wednesday ; Carticny personating M/. Jourdain with great 
ability, we are told, and can well believe it: his experience at 
the Thcatre Francais, added to his known talent, qualify him to 
fill this part, for which his style and person are better suited 
than Penrvet’s; and if Carricny’s personation were Jess highly 
wrought than that finished comedian’s, it must have been very far 
superior to Laporte’s buffoonery in the same character. Madame 
ALBERT's performance of the parvenue in Une Dame de l'Empire 
seems to have been most effective. Next weekisthe last of this clever 
actress’s engagement: she will be succeeded by Mademoiselle PLeEssy. 





At Drury Lane, opera has taken the place of pantomime; and Der 
Freischutz, got up with potential stage-effects, especially in the incan- 
tation-scene, has been alternated with La Gazza Ladra; and the Son- 
nambula, A new play is announced for tonight, entitled A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon: the discovery of which is to be followed by A Thumping 
Legacy—of fun—to put the company in good hamour. 





Mr. Grecory, an amateur actor of some celebrity in private thea- 
tricals, and a leading member of the corps calling themselves the 
“ Shaksperians,” is to appear as Humlet, at Covent Garden, on Manday. 


The programme of the ensuing season of the Italian Opera has been 
just issued by Mr. Lumiey. The theatre opens the first week in March, 
with Madame Perstanit and Signor Contt, a “tenor serio,” from 
Lisbon, in Adelia, an opera by Donizettr; and a new ballet, La 
Esmeralda, in which Perrot, Guy Srepnan, and a new danse: se, 
Mademoiselle Dummatrre, will appear. LAs LacHe will appear before 
Easter, with Mario, Mademoiselle Mourinz, and a new basso cantante, 
Signor Fornasanrt, from Turin, in lieu of TamMBURINI, who ig not en- 
gaged. Mr. Lumuey has secured Fanny Exssier, in addition to 
Crerito and Taq ion1; so that the ballet will be brilliant. The list 
of operas includes Linda di Chamouni and Don Pasquale, by Dont- 
ZETTE; the Camilla of Parr; Heroip’s Zampa; and Don Carlos by 
M. Costa. The names of Mozart, FioravantTI, Crmarosa, and 


Rossrni, are also mentioned: we hope they will be something more 
than names. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STRONG RED LINE. 
Aw inclination has been shown in some quarters to call up the 
ghost of the North-east Boundary controversy ; and the apparition, 
like its sister shade in the Castle Spectre, has made its appearance 
in approved theatrical costume, with “a strong red line” about its 





} neck. 


The noise making about a Ictter of Dr. Franxxin and a map 
with “a strong red line” in the topographical bureau at Paris, dis- 
covered by Mr. Jarep Sparks, the American historian, as related 
by Mr. Fearuerstonnavau in his recent pamphlet on the Wash- 
ington Treaty,* is idle and unprofitable. Taking the story in its 
most exaggerated form, it would only go to confirm an opinion 
already pretty prevalent, that diplomatists are au unscrupulous 
race—with the addition, of which suspicions have more than once 
been whispered, that of all diplomatists those of the United States 
are the most unscrupulous. Great is our regret that any thing 
should have occurred to create such an impression: it necessarily 
engenders a painful distrust and alienation in the minds of the 
British community towards the people of the United States. The 
revelations made by Mr. Rives in the secret sitting of the Senate 
have gone far to undo on this side of the water the good effects 
of Lord Asusurton’s mission in creating a friendly feeling be- 
tween the two countries. This is deeply to be lamented: but on 
our side there is no reason for either regret or shame on account 
of the treaty. The disgrace attaches elsewhere; and the advan- 
tages of a defined frontier are beyond dispute. Mr. WensTer’s 
conduct, view it in its blackest light, does not affect the merits 
of Lord Asunurton’s treaty one jot. 

Before Lord Asusurton undertook his mission, successive Bri- 
tish Administrations had declared their readiness to compromise 
the question. The Tory Ministry, of which Lord PatmMEerston 
was a member in 1814, proposed a revision of the boundary; the 
Whig Ministry, of which Lord Patmersron was a member in 
1831, accepted the award of the King of the Netherlands; the 
Whig-Radical Ministry, of which the same Lord PALMERSTON 
was a member in 1835, proposed to the American Government “ to 
adjust the present difference by dividing equally between Great 
Britain and the United States the territory in dispute.” The ac- 
count now given by Mr. FeatnersTonuauas, in his pamphlet, of 
the “ disadvantages ” under which the British diplomatists laboured, 
throws some light upon this readiness to compromise. They “ were 
unable to avail themselves of any authentic information respecting 
the intentions of the signers of the treaty of peace of 1783, be- 
yond those meagre notices which had been at various times derived 
from some of the American Commissioners of that period pre- 
vious to their decease”: it was ‘ well known that authentic 
maps, upon which the boundary established in 1783 was laid 
down, had existed; but, unfortunately, they could not be found, 
many of the public and private papers connected with the treaty 
of 1783 having disappeared during the various changes in the de- 
partments of the Government at that period”: and “a conse- 
quence of this defective state of information was, that, having no 
case sufficiently well-grounded to bring forward on the part of 
Great Britain, they were chiefly occupied on the defensive, resting 
the strength of their own case principally on the insufficiency of 
that of their opponents.” In other words, the papers necessary to 
establish the claims of Great Britain had been lost by the careless- 
ness of old public servants, and new public servants were too lazy 
to think of examining the French archives to supply the deficiency ; 
and consequently, this country was in the position of an ungracious 
litigant, who cannot prove that he is in the right and will not own 
that he is in the wrong. In this state of affairs, Lord AsupurTON 
undertook to make a last attempt to induce the American Govern- 
ment to value the disputed territory. He succeeded: he obtained 
for Great Britain a more advantageous frontier-line, and 700,840 
acres of territory more than had been awarded by the King of the 
Netherlands: he obtained within 76,000 acres (even upon the Bri- 
tish surveyor Dr. Trarx’s estimate of the extent of the whole dis- 

* Observations upon the Treaty of Washington, signed August 9, 1842; 
with the Treaty annexed ; together with a Map, &c. By George WILLIAM 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., late one of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for the North American Boundary. 

The story, as detailed in a Supplement of 12 pages, added after Mr. FEATHER- 
STONHAUGH’S defence of the Treaty had been prepared for publication, is 
briefly to this effect. It appears from the Washington Globe, that in a secret 
session of the Senate of the United States, held to discuss the provisions of 
Lord Ashburton’s treaty, Mr. Rives, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with a view to intimidate refractory Senators, produced a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Jared Sparks, of Boston, to the Department of State. It nar- 
rated, that in the course of some researches Mr. Sparks was making among the 
papers relating to the American Revolution, in the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
géres in Paris, he had found an original letter from Dr. Franklin to the Count 
de Vergennes, written only six days after the preliminaries of the peace of 1783 
were signed, and stating, that the Doctor sends the Count a map on which 
the boundary of the United States, as settled in the preliminaries between the 
British and American plenipotentiaries, (of whom Dr. Franklia was une,) is 
marked with a strong red line. Mr. Sparks subsequently found in the Ame- 
rican division of the topographical department a map of America, dated 1746, 
on which the boundary of the United States was marked with a strong red 
line; and this, Mr. Sparks adds, ‘is exactly the line now contended for by 
Great Britain, except that it concedes more than is claimed.” Mr. Rives men- 
tioned at the same time a map taken from Mr. Jefferson’s collection, on which 
a line appeared indicating the boundary of the United States, and coincidin 
exactly with the line traced on the map found by Mr. Sparks. It is inferre 
from these revelations of Mr. Rives, that, at the time Mr. Webster was de- 
claring to Lord Ashburton, in the strongest terms, his conviction of the justice 
of the claims advanced by the United States, he possessed proof to the con~ 
trary, and suppressed it. 
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puted territory, which is allowed to be considerably in excess) of 
what Lord Parmerston asked in 1835; and as for the provisions 
respecting the navigation of the river St. John, it is only necessary 
to add, in the words of Mr. Featuerstonnaucn, “that her 
Majesty's subjects in New Brunswick are fully aware of the ad- 
vantages they are to derive from this part of the treaty, and that 
the friendly arrangement which has been made is, on account 
of its tendency to promote the regular business of the colony, ex- 
tremely popular there.” Viewed on the broadest national grounds— 
viewed either as a moral or an economical question—Lord Asu- 
BURTON'S settlement, by its tendency to diminish the risk of war 
and the expense and vexation of endless diplomacy, and to promote 
the interests of our North American Colonies, is a national benefit. 
It is therefore extremely idle, to say the least, to raise the ques- 
tion, what arrangement might have been made had the map dis- 
covered at Paris been known to exist before the treaty was con- 
cluded. 

It is not going too far to say, that Lord Asnnurron, even had 
the existence of the map come to his knowledge before the treaty 
was concluded, would have done wrong if he had broken off the 
negotiations on that account. There is a strong presumption that 
the map is the one referred to in FrRANKtIn’s letter, but there is 
not sufficient legal evidence that it is. Sir Ropert Peex men- 
tioned on Monday evening, that he had seen in the King’s Library 
at Paris a map with a very different boundary-line marked on it: 
this may have been Franxuin’s map, which, as an unofficial com- 
munication, was quite as likely to come into the King’s private 
collection as into the topographical bureau. Besides, the old 
maps of the territory in dispute are so unlike the reality, that 
it would be impossible to transfer to the actual hills and dales 
a line drawn upon any of them. If before Lord Patmerston 
was turned out of office some agent of his had discovered Dr. 
Frankuin’s letter and (not the map discovered by Mr. Sparks 
but) the map seen by Sir Ropert Peet, would he have held himself 
bound upon that evidence to concede the boundary claimed by the 
Americans? Is it to be supposed that the not over-reasonable 
public officers of Maine would have been more easily persuaded to 
yield than his Lordship? And would it have been wise in Lord 
AsHBuRTON to have increased the difficulties of Mr. Wesster, 
who had to the full as difficult and embarrassing a negotiation to 
carry on with Maine as with Great Britain, by reverting to the 
original claims of this country after they had been explicitly de- 
parted from? The map discovered by Mr. Sparxs could not de- 
cide the question: it might, indeed, have supplied a pretext for 
renewed litigation—for keeping the boundary undetermined ten 
years longer, unless war had come in to cut the controversy short ; 
and, doubtless, had Lord Paimerston been in office, he would 
have welcomed a pretext for indulging in his favourite amusement 
of interminable negotiation: but this is only one additional reason 
for gratitude that his Lordship has been relegated to a private 
station. 

Mr. Wesster’s share in the transaction is the proper concern of 
the United States. That Government will surely and speedily be 
made to feel the disadvantages of a bad character, if he cannot 
vindicate his conduct. ‘There is a growing impression—arising out 
of the submissive tone of the General Government to Maine, the 
difficulty it experienced in controlling the ‘“‘ Sympathizers” on the 
Canadian frontier, the disputed jurisdiction in the case of M‘Lrop, 
the nervous anxiety with which Congress deprecates all discussion 
of Slavery, the indecorum of the Senate’s allowing the Oregon 
Territory bill to be engrossed, and similar occurrences—that the 
weakness of the Government of Washington is such as to render 
it unsafe for other Governments to rely upon treaties concluded 
with it. If to this conviction be added the opinion that American 
negotiators are capable of gross bad faith, the United States will 
soon find themselves in an embarrassing state of isolation—in 
a position which will derange all their commercial transactions. 
It is not impossible that Mr. Wegsster may be able to ex- 
culpate himself. The date of Mr. Srarks’s letter and the period 
of its receipt are unknown: Mr. Wenster, seeing that the ground 
of the treaty had been abandoned, may have thought himself, in his 
capacity of agent for the United States, not warranted to produce 
a document which might have complicated and could not settle 
the controversy ; and in his correspondence with Lord AsuBurton, 
he appears to have expressed, not his own opinions, but those of 
the American public: “ Few questions have ever arisen under this 
Government in regard to which a stronger or more general con- 
viction was felt that the country was in the right.” He may be 
able’to prove his own good faith ; but appearances are much against 
him, and he must explain if he has any regard for his character. 
This, however, is Mr. Wessrer’s and his country’s concern. As 
for Great Britain, the treaty is an advantageous treaty; and our 
honour and interests are in nowise affected, even though the morale 
of American statesmen should turn out to be as low as that of 
American merchants. 

The attempt to make the antiquarian discovery at Paris a ground 
of inculpation against Lord Asanurton and the Ministers who 
sent him out, is ridiculous. This use of “the strong red line” 
is quite in Lord Patmerston’s line, and too strong for any other 
person. It is or used to be the custom to interweave a thread of 
red silk in all the cordage manufactured in the royal dockyards, as 
a distinctive mark: to some publicists unconnected with the Ex- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who have waxed warlike on the 
strength of Mr. Wexsrer’s duplicity, it may be hinted, that good 
taste dictates the propriety of relinquishing the “ strong red line” 
to Lord Parmerston, to be used in the same way for his fabrica- 





tions. The noble Viscount ought to be enabled to claim the 
exclusive right of vending, by his agents in the press or House 
of Commons, all compositions in which it appears—to advertise 
‘‘ none else are genuine.” 


M’NAUGHTEN: MURDER: HANGING. 
Tue delay which is to take place before the trial of M’NaucuTEn 
will prove useful, not only in softening down the excitement with 
which the case of this miserable creature has been regarded, but in 
allowing opportunities for the correction of some false notions 
which have been put forward by the press, and which, jumping 
with the humour of the public, have been unhesitatingly received. 
The denunciations of the murderer and the clamour for his exe- 
cution with which the country has resounded, would lead a super- 
ficial observer to the somewhat paradoxical conclusion, that although 
homicides are lamentably frequent in England, the people generally, 
under the guidance of their newspaper instructers, entertain a 
degree of horror of the crime, and a regard for human life, un- 
known to other communities. But a little reflection forbids this 
gratifying belief. A deep horror of the crime of murder would 
impel those by whom it is entertained to follow out with the gravest 
attention every consideration tending to throw light upon the causes 
by which its frequency is induced, so as to enable them to devise 
efficient means for its prevention, and would lead them to invite 
discussion—to weigh every fact—to receive gratefully every sug- 
gestion—and to abstain cautiously from allowing their passions to 
draw them into false statements and erroneous conclusions upon 
the momentous theme. But nothing of this sort is observable 
among us. A certain amount of horror is experienced, but of a 
passionate and evanescent kind. When a murder is committed, it 
is felt that it is a very wicked act, and that something must be done : 
the shortest process is preferred ; the criminal is hanged, and there 
the matter closes. Horror of the act is felt while the act is recent, 
but there is no abiding sense of the awfulness of its nature to in- 
duce in calmer moments a thought of devising means more effective 
for its suppression, than those to which, under the first impulses of 
indignation, from all time we have been impelled. We feel strongly 
the pleasure of acting upon the instinct which prompts us to reta- 
liate injury for injury ; and the horror of murder is not yet strong 
enough to lead us to entertain the possibility of diminishing its 
frequency by means which are to involve the denial of this gratifi- 
cation. <Any such suggestion is felt at once to be disagreeable. 
It begets a war of the intellect against the lower feelings, in which, 
as far as strong words go, the intellect is sure to find hard usage. 
Hence, all those who venture to discuss the question are summarily 
put down as “ morbid sentimentalists,” and are destined personally 
to capital punishment, in being denounced as “ patrons of murder.” 

Now it is very natural that these phrases—especially the latter, 
which is a strong one—should be resorted to by those who act 
under hasty impulses: but in reality, if they attach anywhere, they 
can only attach to the party by whom they are used. The oppo- 
nents of death-punishments have, as was indeed to have been ex- 
pected, with rare exceptions founded their argument solely upon 
the cold deductions of reason—deductions drawn from statistical 
facts, and therefore rendering any charge against them of “ senti- 
mentality ” singularly inappropriate ; while the stigma “ patrons of 
murder” can have no other effect than that of the most silly rho- 
domontade, when applied by those who refuse to discuss the possi- 
bility of its more effectual repression, to men whose whole schemes, 
whether right or wrong, are directed to that end. 

For our part, we would concede all minor points of the argument, 
and allow at once that if death-punishment be the most effectual 
preventive of murder, it should be relentlessly enforced. Putting 
aside, too, all questions of sanity or insanity, we will add, that if 
the hanging even of homicidal madmen would tend to terrify and 
deter other persons afilicted with the homicidal tendency, it would 
be expedient to enforce it. If it is to be a question between the life 
of a sane or of an insane person, let the lunatic suffer. It would 
be painful to believe that the Creator had so ordered the world 
as to render it necessary, that for the good of society an act of ab- 
stract injustice and cruelty should be performed towards any of his 
creatures; yet, bowing to the sad necessity which he had esta- 
blished and which we could not control, we should feel no com- 
punction at its fulfilment. Our great argument rests solely upon 
the inference derived from recorded facts, that death-punishments 
are not merely ineffectual in terrifying and deterring men from mur- 
der, but that they actually operate to no slight extent as a stimu- 
lant to the perpetration of that crime. 

The facts from which this inference is drawn have been set before 
the public from time to time with sufficient clearness, and have 
never yet, to our knowledge, been invalidated. It is unnecessary 
to repeat them here; and perhaps, at the present moment, inex- 
pedient, even if we had room. In the space between this day and 
the coming trial, we do not expect to see a law repealed which has 
its foundation in the prejudices of the multitude, and which, con- 
sequently, can only fall before the influence of long and patient 
efforts. 

As far, therefore, as the great principle is concerned, we leave 
M’Naveurtsn to his fate. Our only object in alluding to his case 
is to correct some misrepresentations which have been given forth 
in the eager haste to seal his doom. Now that the public excite- 
ment has had time to cool, he will take his chance along with 
other criminals of his class. The question as to his mental state 
will be submitted to a Jury unused to such considerations, coupled 
with the opinion of the Judge, the counsel, and the medical wit- 
nesses—all, probably, of a conflicting character; and under these 
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circumstances a verdict will be rendered. If it can be proved that 
within a few hours of his crime the prisoner made use of some in- 
coherent expression—-mistook the day of the week, or neglected 
some article of dress—these actions may weigh with the Jury as 
being inconsistent with the functions of a sound mind, and he may 
stand a chance of being considered insane; while the question 
whether it is one of the functions of a sound mind to impel its pos- 
sessor to the assassination of an unoffending man in the open light 
of a crowded thoroughfare—whether, in short, this deed can be 
regarded as a “rational act rationally done”—the true test, ac- 
cording to some high authorities, in cévél cases—will, we presume, 
be passed over, if not as impertinent, at least as too abstruse for 
the occasion. 

When the murder of Mr. Drummonp took place, an universal 
cry was raised, ‘ This comes of not hanging Oxrorp and Francis 
and Bean!” If those who profess a desire to repress the crime 
of murder would only bestow that degree of attention upon their 
topic which it would receive if it were the commonest one of 
personal or pecuniary interest, assertions so totally destitute of 
foundation would never be put forth. In 1840, Oxrorp shot at 
the Queen, and, having been pronounced insane, was confined in 
Bethlem Hospital. Notwithstanding the temptation afforded to 
persons similarly disposed, by the elevating notice bestowed upon 
this youth by the press, in their accounts of his perfect sanity and 
his intense enjoyment of a madhouse life, no other attempt oc- 
curred until last spring, when, within a few days after a public 
execution—that of Goop—F rancis, who is said to have been pre- 
sent at the execution, made a similar attack. The cry was then 
raised, as now, that this was in imitation of Oxrorp; a cry in 
some measure supported by the confession of the culprit—sug- 
gested probably by his friends, and which was refuted by the 
counsel for the Crown. Francis was accordingly condemned to 
death; and the announcement of this sentence was at once fol- 
lowed by the attack of Bean. To use the words of a recent 
writer *— 

“ It is true that the attempt occurred just after the sentence of Francis had 
been commuted to transportation, but there is evidence that it was meditated 
and determined on before this commutation took place. The commutation, 
moreover, had been long doubtful, and was granted amidst a degree of opposi- 
tion sufficient to show, that in the event of the offence being repeated, no 
mercy was to be expected. At all events, it is quite evident that Bean could 
have had no idea of being ‘ comfortably provided for’; and that, apart from 
the danger of the law, he ran no slight risk from the sudden vengeance of the 
crowd. Indeed, so strong a feeling appears to have been entertained in some 
quarters that the act of shooting at her Majesty is perfectly consistent with 
the operations of a sound mind, and so great was the dread that future juries 
might be led to regard it as an irrational undertaking, that a correspondent of 
one of the daily newspapers felt called upon to offer a suggestion, (which does 
not appear to have met with the slightest reproof,) that in order to avoid the 
possibility of so preposterous a decision, attempts of this kind should never be 
submitted to the judgment of a jury, but ‘ that the bystanders, not waiting for 
the law's delay, should take instant and signal vengeance on the ruffian by 
sacrificing his life on the spot.” 

The evil effects, therefore, which death-punishments produce, 
are amply illustrated by the very cases which have been hastily 
quoted by its advocates as justifying their demand for its infliction. 
The crime of Francis followed hard upon the execution of Goon; 
and the similar attempt of Bean was planned while Francis was 
under sentence of death, and while some portions of the press 
were urging the populace to resort to Lynch law in the case of any 
future attempt. It is the opprobrium of the advocates of death- 
punishmeut that they have rarely endeavoured to support their 
argument by a reference to facts; and in their present attempt 
they have certainly not succeeded. 

It may be proper to say a few words upon the indecent avidity 
(more especially unbecoming when the crime is one by which party 
feelings may be aroused) which has been manifested by the press 
to assume every circumstance unfavourable to the prisoner. If under 
the excitement of an examination before the Police Magistrate he 
speaks incoherently, the thirst for his punishment is forthwith sti- 
mulated by the assertion that he is “ acting a part”: if, on the 
other hand, he conducts himself with reserve, and shows a nature 
totally unimpressible, he is then “ evidentiy cool and collected,” 
and, according to the profound authority of turnkeys and penny-a- 
liners, he is “‘ undoubtedly perfectly sane.” It would be more 
honest to say at once, ‘“ Sane or insane, let him be hanged!” than 
thus to twist every circumstance of his case. 

There is something infinitely degrading to the national mind in 
the impotent terror which a random act of one of the weakest and 
most miserable of our fellow-creatures can now spread through 
our whole community; a terror which, when the wretched being is 
even bound and at our feet, is sufficient to deter us from boldly 
looking at the true features of his case, and to induce us to pervert 
its facts so as to justify to our conscience the measures which our 
alarm suggests. If our mode of criminal treatment were felt to be 
based upon principles of sound philosophy, such an act would in- 
spire regret, but it would produce no panic, and all proceedings in 
relation to it would be conducted with the passionless dignity of 
conscious power. 

* Sampson on Criminal Jurisprudence. 





SCOTCH POOR-LAW COMMISSION. 
Surety the Poor-law for Scotland might be allowed to remain no 
party question. In the House of Commons, a few nights 
ago, the Member for St. Andrews attacked the composition 
of the Commission recently appointed to inquire into this sub- 
ject. Lord Joun Russexx and some others very properly 


rebuked Mr. Exzice; but some of them could not help offend- 
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ing a little in the same way even while they corrected him. 
Among other suggestions, it was hinted that a Dissenting cler- 
gyman ought to be added to the Commission. Why a Dis- 
senting clergyman, more than any other person ?— Because 
there are clergymen of the Establishment on the Commission.” It 
was proposed to add a new member to the Commission, not on ac- 
count of his being supposed to possess any peculiar fitness for the 
inquiry, but in order to preserve the balance of dignity and political 
influence between the Kirk and Dissent. The speech was spoken 
at the Dissenting electors; and it has accomplished all that was 
wished or expected from it, although no Dissenting clergyman 
has been added. So trifling, so transparent a trick of permanent 
canvassing—as also the indiscreet movement of the Member for 
St. Andrews, for which he was so well snubbed by his leader— 
might have been passed over in silence, but for the purpose of 
crushing in the shell any attempt to turn to party account a move- 
ment which, so far as it has gone, has been kept eminently inde- 
pendent of party considerations. Noone can say that the Com- 
mission which numbers Mr. Camesets of Craigie and Dr. Roperr- 
son is a party nomination of the Conservative Government. Re- 
specting the fitness or unfitness of the members little is known by 
the general public: those who have had opportunities of observing 
speak highly of the fairness and business talent shown by Mr. Camp- 
BELL on the Boundary Commission for Scotland; and all parties 
bear testimony to Lord Metvitxe’s candour. The members of the 
Scotch Poor-law Commission may not be men of great note, but 
they are as good as can be had in Scotland at this moment. The 
object of the Commission is only to collect evidence; and that this 
will be done in a satisfactory, business-like manner, the experience 
and talent of Mr. Twissexron afford a satisfactory guarantee. 





M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 7th February 1812, 

Sir—The translation which appeared of Lord Broucaam’s speech on the 
first night of your session, ascribes to Lis Lordship some expressions in relation 
to M. pe Tocquevitte, which would lead to the inference of his having met 
with an impertect version of that gentleman’s speech on the Address in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

To those who heard or are otherwise informed of what he did say, it would 
seem impossible to invest his speech with any thing like the character of a mis- 
chievous animosity towards England. He stated, it is true, the existence of a 
settled dissatisfaction in the minds of his countrymen, which, instead of re- 
prehending, be admitted to be legitimate: but so far from desiring to see this 
feeling expand into hostility, the very basis of his attack against M. Guizor 
was, that it was imprudent in the Minister to open negotiations with England 
on a subject so likely to provoke fresh irritation as the right of search. M. DE 
TocquEVILce allowed that the obligation under which M. Guizor was placed 
by the Chamber, of refusing the ratification of the treaty, had its rise in the alien- 
ated feelings of the Members towards England, backed by the public out of doors, 
He considered that any overture towards alliance with England under such 
circumstances was unwise and hazardous. ‘The existence of the right of search 
for ten years had been of little avail towards the suppression of the traffic in 
slaves; the number of whom annually carried across the Atlantic had been ad- 
mitted by M. Gasparin to be 200,000. Thus, no important service to the cause 
of humanity was at issue; whilst, on the other hand, an occasion was afforded 
to the representative body of France to mark its displeasure at not being con- 
sulted by the Executive Government in so grave a matter. They in fact sub- 
jected M. Guizor to humiliation, by forcing him to refuse to ratify. “ But,” 
said M. pE TocquEVILLE, “ this was the fault of the Executive, which ventured 
to treat its Parliament as a nullity, and was consequently visited with the 
penalty which such institutions as ours have in store for Ministers who submit 
to be the organs of another’s will. ‘ Again,” urged M. DE TocQueviLLE, 
“ is it at this moment that the French nation should be pressed to acquiesce in 
the right of search, when the English have just waived the question as regards 
the Americans? “ I believe,” said the orator, “ that under the actual state of 
feeling in France and England, but especially in France, these treaties con- 
nected with the right of search are fraught with risk, and that one day or 
other they will lead to a rupture.” “ Allthose,” he adds shortly after, “ who 
surround me on those benches,* know that a large proportion of the Deputies 
owe their seats to the cry of ‘No Right of Search.’ I will go so far 
as to say, that England herself is aware of this fact: well, she 
never fails to appreciate the action of public opinion in her own 
case; she will not complain that we respect it on our side. I main- 
tain,” continued he, “that the slave-trade will never be put down by 
means of the right of search, but that England ought to be invited to codperate 
in more effectual schemes: abolish the market, for instance: no slaves are 
taken to French colonies, because the sale is there illegal. Let England and 
France combine to prevail with other nations to establish the like conditions in 
their dominions. This effort would be cordially seconded by the French people, 
and would involve no international jealousies between these two great nations. 
But the bane of our political condition is an entire want of conformity between 
the Executive Government and the Assembly, which entails upon us an obvious 
inferiority in negotiations with other European powers. We have need of all 
the influence of this Chamber, backed by that of our Government, in order to 
maintain our dignity as rega:ds other nations around us; therefore, to act in 
different directions is voluntarily to enfeeble our position. Yet so long as the 
Ministry and the Chamber pursue objects at variance with each other, there is 
no avoiding it; and I, fur one, advise that we therefore adopt a firm and 
vigorous tone in framing our address,” &c. 

The substance of M. pe TocquevitLe’s specch, in fine, was distinctly peacee 
able, humane, and constitutional; vindicating the privileges of the represen- 
tative form of government, and glancing, as closely as his regard for conven- 
tional forms allowed of his doing, at the primary evil, viz. the predominance of 
the Royal will in the management of public affairs. When he touched upon 
M. Guizor’s tenacity of office, his late humiliation notwithstanding, be 
pvintedly observed, that any other Cabinet, fettered by similar causes, would 
follow his example; and that achange of men would effect nothing tor France 
whilst Ministers consented to be the organs of a higher will. I beg of you to 
insert the foregoing comments, which | have rendered brief for your sake, but 
which may nevertheless aid your countrymen to form a more just estimate than 
Lord Broucuam has done of our distinguished Deputy, whose rare qualities 
cause him to be peculiarly looked up to by the well-minded of his fellow- 
citizens. He is not “ Anti-British,” but deeply sensible of national honour, 
and, as such, not an admirer of the “ Paix & tout prix.” 

Your obedient servant, De wa M. 

* Looking at the Gauche and Centre. 
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LIEUTENANT MURRAY’S DOINGS IN CHINA. 


Lrevrenant Murray served throughout the whole of the Chinese 
expedition; but the earlier proceedings having been often given 
to the public already, he has confined his account of his Chinese 
experiences to the last year. His narrative of this limited 
period is rather a sketch of his own regiment’s doings, than a 
general description of the events of the war. It is intermingled, 
however, with a good many observations on the habits of such 
natives as fell in his way, or of things which though incident to 
war do not always find a place in military narratives. 

Looking at the numerous publications on Afghanistan and China, 
it appears to us that many persons do not draw a sufficient dis- 
tinction between the event acting and the event ended. As long 
as a thing is uncertain, everybody who has any claim to original 
knowledge is listened to, from that fact alone, without regard to 
what his faculties may be in profiting by his opportunities. 
Whether it be wholesale slaughter or a single murder, the news- 
loving public is all agape to devour any well-authenticated state- 
ment, or even dubious report: but as soon as “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone” in the case of the soldier, or the finisher of the law 
has done his office upon the select individual, the curicus interest 
evaporates. People begin to look into what lawyers call the 
“merits”: single facts, disjointed statements, no longer serve the 
turn: a mere narrative of the whole scarcely suffices, and the 
“reading public” require some superior intellect and acquired skill 
to revive a departed sensation. 

We say this generally, and as a hint to heroes returning from the 
wars: for although the Doings in China tells us nothing new as 
regards military events, and tells what it does tell less completely 
than despatches and correspondence told it at the time, yet it gives 
a better insight into the ésprit of soldiers on service, than many 
of the publications on China, besides preserving some anecdotes 
illustrative of life in the wars. It also impresses better, because 
with more specificality, the great imitative improvements of the 
Chinese in the arts of war, arms, fortification, and even gunnery. 
It moreover enables us to draw the conclusion that we are well 
out of the Palmerston-Elliot-Opium war. In consequence of the 
imitative improvements we have already alluded to, and the native 
courage of the men, each of our victories seems to have been 
attended with growing difficulty and growing loss ; and some of our 
success to have been owing to manceuvering—flank attacks and 
demonstrations of acting upon the rear of the enemy while his 
forces were assailed in front. Sickness, too, began to show itself 
fearfully at the time of the treaty. 

“The men, both in the army and navy, were now becoming very sickly, 
having been three months exposed to the ill effects of the climate of the Yang- 
tze-keang. The Ninety-eighth Regiment suffered most fearfully ; having lost 
nearly two hundred men between the 2lst July and the 3lst August. The 
flag-ship had buried a great number of men, and had more than a hundred on 
the sick-list. The steamers, which were in the creek, taking in coal from 
large wharfs close to the bank, suffered a good deal. ‘The Sesostris had sixty~ 
five of her crew in her sick-report, and those who were at their duty were far 
from being strong.” 

Had the Chinese possessed a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, and the Government could have enforced the desertion of 
the districts attacked till the invaders retired, our losses and the 
war might have been interminable. But they had tried all their 
means of defence, according to their notions and knowledge, with- 
out avail; and then, like sensible people, submitted to an apparent 
necessity. ‘This, however, may not take place a second time. It 
is probable that they may tolerate the employment of European 
adventurers to instruct their officers and discipline their troops; 
and a Chinese-Sepoy army would be more formidable than the 
native forces of Hindostan under French command, formidable as 
these were sometimes found in former periods of our Indian con- 
quests. 

Besides these incidental points, the book derives a colour from 
the character of the author; who seems to have a turn of mind for 
the practical and the comfortable. A capital forager, a fair me- 
chanic, a connoisseur if not a practitioner of cookery, he must have 
been an acquisition to a mess; and these qualities, directing his 
observation, have been the cause of his infusing into his book a 
good many useful deductions or remarks. As far as composition is 
concerned, Doings in Chinu is inferior to the Last Year in China 
by a Field-Officer, but it possesses more of matter. 

In our extracts we shall disregard the mere fighting-sketches, and 
take those things which have a relation to military life or bear upon 
the character of the Chinese people. 

USE OF MACKINTOSH. 

It was almost night when we reached the summit of the heights, and there 
were ordered to halt for the night. This was rather a pleasant look-out for 
tired and hungry men, without any thing to eat or a house to go into, with a 
bitter cold wind blowing: however, there was nothing for it but to choose the 
softest possible rock, light a cheroot, and fancy yourself perfectly comfort- 
able for the night. I luckily had brought a Mackintosh air-pillow in my 
havresack, which I had bought some time before at Macao, thinking it might 
be serviceable ; and I never made a better purchase, for it proved the greatest 





use to me during the whole campaign. 1 recommend them strongly to any 

ore likely to be on active service, as they are so very easily carried. There 

was great picking and choosing among us for soft rocks; but I believe we all 

came to the conclusion that one rock is as hard a pillow as another. 
ABSURDITY OF THE REGULATION-SWORD. 

I was then sent by Colonel Adams with the marksmen to clear the lower 
battery on the other side of the hill, where there were still a good many sol- 
diers. I was accompanied by Mr. Gully, as a volunteer; a pleasant companion to 
have by your side in a skrimage—six feet three, and stout in proportion; and a 
Mr. Denham, Captain of one of the ships. We drove them out without having 
a man touched. They retired slowly; for, owing to the excessively heavy 
rains and the multitude of people constantly moving about the batteries, they 
were nearly knee-deep in mud. One man ran at me with his sword: but, hav~ 
ing no particular contidence in my regulation-spit, or perhaps in my own skill 
as a swordsman, I stuck my sword in the mud beside me, took a steady aim 
with my pistol, and shot him. Mr. Gully, I believe, disposed of some few also. 

CHINESE NOTIONS OF THE POWER OF THE CROSS. 

Both here and at Chusan, the walls and batteries were covered with large 
wooden crosses: for which we were at a loss to account, but were given to un- 
derstand, that, knowing our reverence for the cross, they supposed that we 
should not like to fire at it. I mentioned this to some of the officers of the 
French corvette, Danaide, who were then at Ting-hae ; and they were greatly 
amused at the idea. 

MISCELLANIES AT NING-PO. 

Every Wednesday, public guard-mounting took place in a large open space, 
called by us Bell Pagoda Parade-ground, from an immense bell that was taken 
out of a pagoda close by the buildings. These having been converted into pub- 
lic barracks for troops and stores for arms, the bell was in consequence seized 
as prize property, and sent to Calcutta. The buildings were spared, and not 
pulled down. 

The General always came in full dress ; all officers off duty were required to 
attend, but not in full uniform. The guards were trooped and mounted in 
the usual way. Crowds of Chinese always came to look on. We used the 
ground for drill in fine weather; but the only maneuvre that seemed to please 
or astonish the Chinese was forming square and preparing to receive cavalry. 
They always laughed at this maneuvre, though they could not possibly under- 
stand what it meant. 

Confidence being now completely restored in the city, the market improved 
daily, and we were able to procure all sorts of provisions, eggs, fowls, vegeta- 
bles, and milk. The latter was a luxury we had never been able to buy the 
year before at Chusan, and even here it was difficult to be got good; for ag 
soon as the rascals found out that we prized and bought a good deal of it, they 
began to play all sorts of European tricks—watering, mixing it with rice and 
flour, and adulterating it in every way they could, besides charging a high price 
for it. Fowls were reasonable and good, four and five for a Spanish dollar. 
There were also sold in the market wh«t were said to be sheep, but which I 
firmly believe were only goats fattened up. However, they did duty for mut- 
ton. The general price for one of these was three dollars. 

Fish was plentiful: good soles, Pomfret shrimps, oysters, and different other 
sorts, and sometimes fine sturgeon, were to be bought. They had all sorts of 
salted fish: one kind, a long thin fish, of a bright silvery colour, was very good, 
better than the best salted salmon. 

CHINESE BREAD-MAKING. 

Instead of serving out bad biscuits, tie men received 8d. cash each; which 
was the value of the biscuits, and quite sufficient to enable them to buy vege- 
tables and bread. The bread made by the Chinese is very good. ‘The process 
of making it is very different from our own; for, after kneading it to a proper 
consistency, it is steamed, not baked. Water is first placed in an open iron 
vessel ; on the top of this are hair sieves lined with a peculiar sort of leaf, in 
which the bread is arranged, piled one layer above the other, five or six deep; 
and the steam is made to penetrate through them all. The bread, however, is 
greatly improved by being toasted afterwards. 

CHINESE TOOLS AND CHINESE MECHANICS. 

Though their iron-work is not good, yet their tools, such as chisels, planes 
axes, &c. are excellent, and kept very sharp. They make use of the circular 
instead of the hand-saw. They have a saw for particularly fine work, which 
if we had not seen them using, we should have imagined the work had been 
done wiih a chisel. The blade of it consists merely of a single piece of brass 
wire jagged with a sharp instrument. The pattern to be carved is traced on 
the wood, and a hole is bored in it, through which the wire is passed and made 
fast to the handle, which is kept outside the wood: the drawing is then cut 
with the greatest care and accuracy. 

For all rough work, they make use of a small sort of axe, slightly rounded 
on one side. This answers the purpose of an adze. In peaceful times, the 
streets of a Chinese city must present a very fine appearance, from the way the 
front sign-boards are painted and gilded. The inside of the shops are pro- 
tected from the sun by screens extending across the streets, supported from the 
roof of the house. These are either of matting, or, in order to admit the light, 
are made of oyster-shells scraped fine, cet in frames like panes of glass. 

We set a great many tailors to work for us; who made things very well if 
they had a good pattern; but it was necessary to be careful that there was no 
defect or patch in it, for they copied exactly as they saw the article before 
them. Our gloves puzzled them most. Their first attempts to imitate them 
produced most absurd looking things: but, as we were not very particular 
about our personal appearance, they answered the purpose of keeping our hands 
warm, being lined with fur. Only one man succeeded in turning out a pair at 
all resembling English gloves. They were almost the only tradespeople who 
did not desert the city, and they had always plenty to do. 

The difficulty of getting people to take a coinage to which they 
are unaccustomed is well known. When the arts at Athens had 
reached the highest point, the dies of her coinage were retained in 
their original rude condition, lest the circulation should be impeded; 
and even in Scotland a sovereign has been eyed with suspicion— 
the shrewd natives prefer the local note they are used to. Perhaps 
the following anecdote is as good a proof as any of the practical 
mind of the Chinese, and their total freedom from all prejudices of 
habit. 

“ About this time a great many bad dollars were in circulation. It required 
quick practice to be able to detect the bad ones from the good, so well do the 
Chinese counterfeit money. Some of these dollars were copper merely washed 
with silver; others were split in two, the silver taken out, being replaced with 
lead and copper, and so neatly closed again that the mask was not easily seen. 
At first the Chinese here would take nothing in payment from us but the chop- 
dollars, which are Spanish dollars; but as every man who receives them puts 
his chop or sign on them, in course of time they are nearly cut to pieces. 
However, it was soon found out that the Mexican and Peruvian dollars were as 
heavy as the others, and not so likely to be false. 

“ The rupees, which at first were not liked, from the Chinese not knowing 
their value, soon began to be taken as readily as dollars.” 

SOLDIER'S POT. 
On the line of march, the Chinese carry their bread or biscuit by their side, 
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fastened together by a string through the centre of the cakes. Their portable 
camp fireplace for cooking was very simple and well contrived. Instead of 
having to hunt for stones to rest the pot on, they were each provided with 
three iron pegs about a foot long, joined by chains to keep them in a triangular 
shape, which being driven lightly into the earth, the pot or kettle rested on the 
chains, the fire being on the ground. All their camp-utensils were good ; being 
made of copper, and very portable. 
A TARTAR VETERAN. 

The prisoners taken here were kindly treated, and their wounds dressed. 
When we left the place, Sir Hugh Gough liberated them ; giving them three 
dollars a piece, and sending money into the Tartar city for their women and 
children. They all took the money, except one old Mandarin, a Colonel, who 
had led them. He said he was not then in the service, having retired from the 
army years before, but when the two principal Mandarins of the place ran 
away on the attack being made, he had put himself at the head of the soldiers, 
and that when defeated, they had retired into the house and determined to 
sell their lives as dearly as they could, expecting no quarter: and certainly no 
men could have fought better than they did. It gave us a lesson, and showed 
ow well determined men may defend a house when not attacked with artillery. 

The old man had tried to cut his throat, but was prevented. I thought he 
seemed particularly pleased when Sir Hugh Gough complimented him on his 
gallantry, and gave him over the prisoners, making them promise not to fight 
against us; which of course they promised; and 1 believed them, for I think 
they had had enough of us. 

A MILITARY HINT. 

It may be proper here to remark, that which fell under my own observation 
with regard to the bayonets served out with the new percussion-firelock. The 
musket itself is excellent, and superior in every way to the old flint one; but 
the bayonets are shorter, and not near so strong towards the shank; and, 
whether from that cause or from the metal being bad, they would not stand a 
gocd thrust. I have seen them frequently bent and doubled up. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the men put no confidence in them, and on coming to close 
guarters, used the butt-end of the firelock instead ; and many arms were broken 
when the bayonet would have answered the purpose as well. The tin scab- 
bards with which they are fitted are also bad, particularly for service, where a 
man is glad to take any opportunity he can of lying down to get a short sleep. 
When on guard, he cannot get the stupid stiff thing out of his way; and in 
turning he lies on it, dints, crushes, or breaks it. On parade, it certainly is 
not so neat in appearance as the old leather one tipped with brass. 

In the following passage, Mr. Murray does not appear to have 
known that the bulk of the Chinese have no religion. They are 
generally called a “ nation of Atheists”; and so in fact they are, 
but it isa practical rather than a speculative Atheism—indiffer- 
ence more than denial. The constant aim of the former of 
Chinese opinion appears to have been to discourage all useless in- 
quiries, and all speculations that would lead to no practical result. 
When questioned by a disciple respecting another state of 
existence, Conructus replied, “ I know very little of myself and of 
the things which I see around me ; how can I know anything of 
that which I have never scen at all?” And in this sentence is 
contained the germ of Chinese philosophy and practice. 

“The Chinese, as far as we had any opportunities of judging, scem totally 
devoid of all religious feelings. ‘The temples appear never to be resorted to: it 
was, indeed, a rare thing to see a single person in them besides the priests, who 
take care of and live in the buildings. So far from being offended at their 
gods being touched or moved, the Chinese used to laugh heartily when (as 
sometimes happened) we bad to remove some of their gods to make way for 
our men. 

“ The priests seem a miserably poor, despised race; not having any of that 
influence over the people which the priests of other idolatrous countries usually 
possess.” 

Lieutenant Murray follows the general custom in speaking of 
these persons as priests ; but it may be questioned whether this 
term has not given rise to a false idea. They do not appear 
to have even the shred of a spiritual or superstitious function, but 
to be mere sccular guardians of the building—a sort of Chinese 
churchwarden. If these things were carefully considered by the 
well-meaning but ill-informed persons who talk of importing our 
church into China, they might see the insuperable difficulties at- 
tending a measure fraught with such fearful risk of future war. 
Any thing involving faith in the unseen is totally opposed to the 
habit of Chinese opinion and to the structure of the Chinese mind. 
Their language fails in conveying some of the terms of theology ; 
and it may be questioned whether an attempt to possess them with 
the ideas of “church” and “priests” will produce any other 
effect than to give them erroneous ideas of our church, by the 
comparison they will institute between it and their own. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S PLEASANT MEMORIES OF PLEASANT 
LANDS. 

Turs volume, like Lord Francis Ecerton’s Mediterranean Sketches, 
is an intermingling of poetry and prose, and had its rise in analo- 
gous circumstances. In 1840-41, Mrs. Sicourney paid a visit to 
France and England: upon the scenes or incidents of her tour 
which made the deepest impression she wrote poems; and to these 
poems she has added notes, sometimes explanatory of particular 
passages in the text, and sometimes forming a species of essay on 
the subject ; but in either case exhibiting the opinions of an elegant, 
and, for an American, a rightminded woman, on England and the 
English, with a passing glance at Paris and the road thither. It 
should be premised, however, that she has looked on the bright 
side of things, or at least noted it only. 

“ The writer,” says Mrs. Sigourney in her preface, “ has not sought to dwell 
upon the dark shades of the countries that it was her privilege to visit. It 
might have been easy to fix the eye upon the blemishes that appertain to each, 
as it is to discern foibles in the most exalted character. Yet it is but a losing 
office to quit our own quiet fireside, and throw ourselves upon the stormy 
billows, for the sake of finding fault. This we might do with less fatigue and 

rilat home. She might, indeed, have picked upa nettle here and there; 

ut the flowers were sweeter. She might have oad thorns and brambles 
to sting others or herself with; but what she has missed, multitudes who 
go the same road can find, avd cull them if they choose. So the lovers of 


poignancy may be gratified from many sources, shculd they be compelled to 
pronounce this volume vapid and void of discrimination.” 





Judging from the order of her subjects, Mrs. Sicourney’s tour 
commenced at Liverpool; whence she proceeded to the Lakes, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, Birmingham, London, Paris, 
and London again. At least her poems relate to topics connected 
with these spots, or the intermediate places, except the verses com- 
posed at sea. At Liverpool, she writes a poem on hearing “ Divine 
Service at the Church for the Blind”: Chester, Lake Winander- 
mere, Carlisle, Holyrood, the Necropolis of Glasgow, with other 
places, or incidents of travel in Scotland, are treated either by allu- 
sions to their history, descriptions of their features natural or arti- 
ficial, or an outpouring of the feelings they produced in the writer's 
mind. At York the Minster is her theme; at Warwick, the Castle ; 
in London, Westminster Abbey, and the two most sentimental 
points connected with the Tower—Lady Jane Grey’s prison-window 
and the axe that beheaded Anne Boleyn: SHakspere is of course 
the subject at Stratford, (but Mrs. Sigourney is unequal to that 
“reat argument”); and manufacturing industry at Birmingham 
and Sheffield. In France, her two best-handled topics are a pre- 
sentation at Court and the reception of the remains of NAPoLEON; 
but there are various other poems, on Pére La Chaise, the Tomb 
of Josephine, &c. A prose commentary is attached to almost 
every piece, and forms not the least interesting part of the volume. 

There is nothing in this latest production of Mrs. Sicourney to 
change the views we expressed of American poetry when lately 
reviewing a volume of Mr. Bryant's. A similar want of origi- 
nality of mind, and of the force and character which such origi- 
nality imparts, is visible in Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands, 
as we noticed in The Fountain, though showing itself in a different 
way. Mr. Bryant was generally imitative—he reminded one less 
of a particular person than of acommon school. Mrs. Sigourney 
seems to change her style with the character of her theme and of 
her metre. A domestic subject, composed in blank verse, recalls 
Cowrer ; a poem where feudality is introduced or predomi- 
nates, written in a ballad measure, suggests Scorr; a melan- 
choly theme has a touch of Byron, a sentimental one some- 
thing more than a touch of Mrs. Hemans; description, either 
pure or with a mixture of philosophical reflection, seems to 
have been suggested by the Lake school. We do not mean that 
the imitations are gross or servile, but that the poems are reflec- 
tions from other minds; and that but for the existence of these 
prototypes, Mrs. Sigourney would not have written at all, or 
would have written in a different way. 

Mrs. Sicourney has one distinguishing mark, however, which 
Bryant and many other versifiers have not, or do not display—the 
mark imparted by a cheerful and amiable personal character. This 
quality will not indeed suffice for a volume, scarcely for a poem, or 
at least for poems on such subjects as those in Pleasant Me- 
mories of Pleasant Lands: but the quality gives truthfulness and 
relief to the composition where it appears; and we think that if 
Mrs. Sigourney would confine herself strictly to subjects within her 
own experience—to natural and domestic topics, eschewing the 
vague and dreamy sentiment of Mrs. Hemans, or the somewhat 
worn and certainly limited themes of Scorr and Byrron—she 
would reach a station in poetry higher than most of her com- 
patriots. The head of a school, indeed, she would not be; for 
we suspect that Cowprr, both in his serious and his cheerful tone, 
is the style that best befits her cast of mind. But she need no 
more be the mere echo of Cowrer than Goxpsmitu or Roaers is 
of Pore. 

This opinion is formed upon various passages scattered through 
the volume. In the ‘ Approach to England,” the description of 
the tedium of time at sea, beginning, “ Oh that I lov’d the ocean,” 
may be instanced as a happy example of the style we are speak- 
ing of; where the original images have been derived from nature, 
and strongly impressed upon the mind, but the mode of presenting 
them has been learned from another, less through mere imitation 
than congeniality of disposition. The presentation to the French 
Royal Family is also an instance, that may recall “ The Task,” but 
in the way we speak of. 

PRESENTATION AT COURT. 

See, brilliant lights 
Stream from the Tuileries, and in full ranks 
Its officers and servitors are ranged 
To do their nation’s honours. From the walls 
Gleam forth, in pictured bravery and pride, 
The gallant chiefs of France. On those we gazed 
With critical remark, and on the groups 
That promenaded through the spacious halls, 
In costume rich, the élite of many lands, 
Ere long, from lip to lip the murmur spread, 
“ The King! the King!” and so the throng drew back, 
Each foreign region ranging ‘neath the wing 
Of its own Minister. Can that be he? 
So fresh in feature and of step so firm; 
So little worn by time and adverse years; 
So little wearied with his toils to rule 
The restive war-horse of a changeful realm, 
Mad on the rein? Courteous he passes down 
The extended line, with fitting phrase for all. 
Methought, with freer word and favouring glance, 
He scann’d the natives of that Western pa 
Where, in the exile of his clouded youth, 
He found a wanderer’s home. ’Twas sweet to bear, 
In the bright throne-room of the Tuileries, 
And from the lip of Europe’s wisest King, 
The name of my owa river, and the spot 
Where I was born, coupled with kindly words 
As one tenacious of their scenery 
Through many a lustrum. 
Then the graceful Queen, 

With gentleness and dignity combined, 
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Came in lis steps. On her pale brow she bore 

An impress of that goodness which hath made 

Her, as a wife and mother, still the praise 

And pattern of her kingdom. 
* * * 


* * 

And I was pleased to see 

She had a queenly grace of prudence, too, 

In lesser things; and on this wintry night 

Drew downward to the wrist the lengthen’d sleeve, 

And bade her satin robe protect the chest ; 

Deeming, most justly, that vitality 

And health outweigh’d the tinsel modes of dress, 

Coin’d by the milliner. 

We will take our other extract from a visit to Runnimede. 
Passing a sketch of the feudal Barons and King John, with a vision 
of his father and his murdered nephew, here is 

THE DAISY OF RUNNIMEDE. 

Away, away, ye sombre thoughts! 
Avaunt, ye spectres drear ; 

Too long your sable wing ye spread 
In scenes to memory dear. 

So quick they vanish’d all away, 
Like vision’d hosts of care, 

AAs out on the greensward we went, 
To breathe the balmy air. 

Then from its home, in English soil, 
A daisy’s root I drew, 

Amid whose moisten’d crown of leaves 
A healthful bud crept through ; 

And whisper’d in its infant ear, 
That it should cross the sea, 

A cherish’d emigrant, and find 
A Western home with me. 

Methought it shrank, at first, and paled: 
But when on ocean’s tide 

Strong waves and awful icebergs frown’d, 
And manly courage died, 

It calmly rear’d a crested head, 
And smiled amid the storm, 

As if old Magna Charta’s soul 
Inspired its fragile form. 

So where, within my garden-plat, 
I sow the choicest seed, 3 

Amid my favourite shrubs I placed ' 
The sleet of Runnimede, 

And know not why it may not draw 
Sweet nutriment, the same 

As when within that noble clime 
From whence our fathers came. 

Here’s liberty enough for all, 
If they but use it well, 

And Magna Charta’s spirit lives 
In e’en the lowlicest cell; 

And the simplest daisy oy unfold, 
From scorn and danger freed : 

So make yourself at home, my friend, 
My flower from Runnimede. 

This is the prose story or incident of the poeem— 

“A simple daisy, which 1 transplanted from the spot where Magna Charta 
was signed, sustained the trials of the voyage well, when rarer plants perished, 
and now adorns my garden in a state of vigorous health.” 

Although cautious enough in her own remarks, Mrs. SicourNEY 
rather violates confidence, as it is understood in Europe, by print- 
ing correspondence which neither from its subject nor its tone could 
have been written with an idea of publication. The extract from a 
letter of Mrs. Sourney, descriptive of the state of her husband’s 
mind and of her own fears and feelings under the affliction, now 
running the round of the press with the authority of the Leeds 
Mercury affixed, is taken from this work ; Mrs. Sigourney having 
attached to her own “ Sonnet on Southey” an extract from a letter 
of Mrs. Souruey in reply to a friendly remembrance. 


REPORT OF THE SOUTH SHIELDS COMMITTEE ON 

ACCIDENTS IN COAL-MINES. 
Upon the explosion at the St. Hilda pit, in June 1839, with a 
fearful loss of life, a Committee of gentlemen connected with South 
Shields was appointed to investigate the causes of accidents in 
the Northern coal-mines. The result of their three-years’ labours 
is contained in the folio before us; and it reflects much credit on 
the patience, industry, and judgment of the Committee. Facts 
have been collected with great care; conflicting opinions have 
been listened to, tested, and judged with fairness and acumen; 
reports of Parliament at home and of Commissioners abroad upon 
questions connected with the points at issue have been sifted; 
correspondence has been carried on with some of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific men of the day ; and the Committee have 
made observations and experiments in the mines themselves. The 
pith of the matter thus acquired has been lucidly arranged and 
clearly presented; the spirit which deduces the recommendations 
seeming to hit a happy medium between impracticable theory and 
too narrow practice. 

The Report opens with a discussion as to the probable exhaus- 
tion of coal in the British mines: which the Committee, looking at 
the waste in extraction, and the coal which cannot be extracted at 
a profit, seem to think approaches a closer term than the most 
gloomy-calculating geologists estimate—from three hundred and 
sixty to four hundred years; or, which is the same in its results, 
that the cost of British coal will be so much enhanced that foreign 
coal will be cheaper. 

“ When the expense of working British coal-mines leaves no remuneration 
to the capital and labour employed when brought into competition with the 
mines of other countries, then will they be as effectually lost to Britain for 
purposes of ascendancy, and their produce as exports, as if no longer in physi- 
cal existence; and her superiority in the mechanic arts and manufactures, 





cateris paribus, it may well be feared, will be superseded. The more extensive 
and easily accessible coal-fields, both bituminous and anthracite, of the 
United States of America, which are to the westward of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, 1,500 miles long and 600 broad; and the fine anthracite combined with 
bituminous coal of Pennsylvania, running on the east of these mountains as 
far as Lake Ontario, afford supplies of the finest coal, that time would almost 
seem incapable of exhausting. They are at present only deterred from com- 
ing into competition by the want of abundant capital and cheap labour. * * * 
It is not the want of coal, but of capital and of labour, that allows the more 
cheaply-wrought British mineral to seal up the American mines. It is within 
the range of possibility to reverse it. 

“ The North parts of France and Belgium are rich in fine coal; and the latter 
is geologically connected with Germany by a chain of carboniferous rocks. 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia have also abundance of coal. In France, the 
department of Aveyron is said to be able, if properly developed, to supply all 
France. At St. Etienne, the heart of the French mining district, coal can be 
extracted as low as in Wales; and the expense of it throughout France is im- 
puted to the absence of easy lines of carriage and communication, which enable 
English coal to be sold on the French coasts at a profit ; but which again is met 
by the competition of the coal of Belgium, that even at Marseilles can appear 
in the same market with success. A prejudice in favour of wood fuel, and an 
insufficient national demand, have prevented the French ccal-fields from develop- 
ing their great resources. Russia, Syria, the East Indies, China, Australia, and 
many other parts of the world, abound with this valuable mineral, and stand 
ready, when favourable circumstances may present themselves, to reduce, at the 
least, this important source of our national wealth, and add to their power of 
production in the arts and manufactures. 

“ Unceasing exertion, and the adoption of every scientific improvement 
adapted for the extraction and economizing of her mineral wealth, can alone 
enable Britain to continue at the head of the competition of the world.” 

With the exception of this disquisition, the labours of the Com- 
mittee are closely directed to the object for which they were ap- 
pointed—the investigation of the causes of accidents in coal-mines, 
with a view to devise some means for their remedy: and those 
means resolve themselves into direct and indirect. Among the 
indirect methods, may be mentioned authoritative regulations, a 
Government inspection, suggestions for the scientific education of 
mining-officers, and a public registry of the plans and sections of 
all mines, to prevent the danger that frequently accrues through 
ignorance of former workings. The direct means chiefly involve an 
examination of the various safety-lamps, an inproved ventilation of 
mines, the regular use of scientific instruments, and the non-em- 
ployment of very young children, some of the most fatal accidents 
having arisen from their neglect. In 1826, thirty-four persons were 
killed at a blow in Jarrow pit, through a child eight years old, who 
had left a “ trap-door” open, by which ventilation was interrupted 
and the gas accumulated and exploded: in April 1841, thirty per- 
sons were killed in Willington pit, through a boy nine years old, 
who had left his door open to go and play with another little boy : 
in the August of the same year, nine persons were killed in 
Thornely pit, through the same cause. In objecting, however, to 
early labour in the mines, the Committee strenuously contend for 
twelve years as the extreme of limitation. If initiation were de- 
layed beyond that age, there might be great difficulty in getting 
pitmen at all, from the discomfort of the employment, which re- 
quires early training to be endured. 

“ At the age above specified, a workman’s son has had ample time, with his 
own future exertions, to acquire such education as his situation will permit or 
his parents can afford. ‘To continue even to support his boys up to that 
period, with increasing expenses, is as much as may well be expected; and if 
prevented going to their father’s employment, partially to relieve him from 
the charge, they will, with his approval, seek another where the restriction 
does not apply. And if pitmen’s sons turn their backs upon the mines, it will 
be almost impossible to induce the grown-up children of other sections of the 
community to attempt so irksome an employment, or even their parents to 
sanction it with their popular terror of its nature and its danger. The in- 
stances are very rare exceptions in which a boy not originally connected with 
the mines ventures upon such an undertaking. Besides, after the age of 
twelve, habits are beginning to be formed and tastes acquired, much more in 
accordance with the ordinary employments on the surface; and it is probable 
that then even a pitman’s son may have grown into a repugnance to exchange 
the light of day and the companionship of his fellows, which most other trades 
afford, for the solitary darkness of the mine and its confined and severe labour.” 

Of the various topics investigated by the Committee, the most 
important and interesting are safety-lamps and ventilation; both 
referring to the means of rendering innocuous the mortiferous 
gases constantly generated in the Northern mines from the coal 
itself. Of these gases the most fatal are technically called fire- 
damp and choke-damp. The choke-damp is the carbonic acid 
gas of chemistry; killing by its action on the lungs, or rather 
by preventing the exercise of their function; and its presence 
is indicated to the miner by the dimness of his light. This 
danger can usually be avoided by common care, unless the gas has 
been generated by a previous explosion, barring egress altogether, 
or only permitting it through the tainted atmosphere. Fire-damp 
is therefore the great danger of the miner, and the one to which the 
investigations of the Committee are most fully directed. 

The most general form in which the fire-damp appears is that of 
light carburetted hydrogen gas; which, when the atmosphere be- 
comes sufficiently charged, explodes with the force of gunpowder 
on the application of flame. In consequence of a visit Sir Hum- 
purey Davy made to the North in 1815, he undertook a series of 
experiments that ended in the invention of his “ safety-lamp”; 
whose principle may be stated thus. Minute metallic apertures 
are impermeable to flame, and fine wire-gauze is the best mode of 
applying them. A light imprisoned in a wire-gauze lamp is per- 
fectly unexplosive though surrounded by light carburetted hydro- 
gen; but this security only exists as a certainty so long as the 
atmosphere is at rest and the wire cool. In an atmosphere moving 
with a degree of velocity whose minimum has not been accurately 
noted, but which velocity is often exceeded in mines, the flame may 
be driven through the gauze, and an explosion take place. ‘There is 
a still further danger. Olefiant gas is sometimes combined with the 
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light carburetted hydrogen ; and this can be exploded without flame, 
merely by the presence of iron at a red heat. Against this con- 
tingency Davy professed to make no provision, though he suspected 
the existence of olefiant in fre-damp; but it is only lately that its 
presence was detected by Professor Biscuor of Bonn. ‘The other 
danger Davy was aware cf; for he demonstrated it by experiment, 
and suggested the use of double lamps or a shield to the lamp op- 
posite the current of air. The Committee seem to doubt this fact ; 
but their own statements prove its correctness. It may be true that 
Davy, in the ardour of triumph, overrated the power of his lamp, 
and did not dwell with sufficient prominence on those risks which 
only experience could develop. But it is also possible that he was 
not properly understood. A philosophic expositor exhibits the 
results of his inquiry with some reference to their nature—the 
general principle more broadly than the exceptions: the practical 
man seizes upon that point where his profit lies, and reads, if he 
reads at all, by his own lights and his own wishes. It is not, 
however, clear that they always give themselves the trouble to read. 
According to a quotation in the volume before us, one gentleman 
never heard that Davy had made it known that his lamp was liable 
to explosion under particular circumstances. ‘I have been very 
much among mines,” said he to a Parliamentary Committee, “and 
I never heard it, until Mr. Buddle stated it in this room.” The 
proper place, cne would think, to search for Davy's principles, 
would be in his own writings, and not among miners. 

These circumstances, however—the presence of a gas explosive 
at a heat generated on the lamp, and the possibility of passing the 
flame of the lamp through its protecting gauze—have induced 
various humane and ingenious persons to endeavour to improve 
upon the principle of ‘‘the Davy,” or to discover a new one. ‘To 
some eight or nine of the best of these lamps a detailed examination 
is given by the Committee; and it is curious to see how mere 
theoretical ingenuity shrivels under the test of criticism. It is not 
that these lamps do not display great ability—they are all more 
or less ingenious—they all, too, more or less answer the object of 
their contrivers as matter of experiment or display : but they break 
down in practice; they cannot be worked with. Some are too 
heavy, and the people would not carry them; others, in seeking to 
avoid the weak point of “the Davy,” introduce a point of still 
greater risk ; some clog the lamp, or obscure the light; some are 
too delicate for use; their perception is so sensitive that they are 
extinguished by a small amount of the deadly gas, and from this 
very delicacy are liable to be put out with every movement of the 
workman. There is so much nicety of discernment and so much 
matter for useful suggestion to all improvers in these remarks, that 
we will quote one of the Committee’s criticisms. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY LAMP. 

The Committee were surprised to find, notwithstanding the strong recom- 
mendation of the lamp of Upton and Roberts by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1835, that not a single mine of the North, five years afterwards, had 
adopted it. ss * - 

Whenever the Committee have tried this lamp in the fiery mines of the 
North, its delicacy was such, that before the Davy lamp was much affected it 
usually exploded itself out: and this occurred to other lamps as well as that 
sent by Mr. Upton. It was impossible to fill it with fame: an indication and 
warning, it perpetually hinted danger. 

In a goaf of St. Hilda pit, it is stated in the minutes of the Committee, that 
when tried, “for an instant the flame burnt blue, extending up the interior 
nearly two inches, and then with a slight explosion extinguished itself”: this 
was repeated, and it almast instantly invariably did the same. In an experi- 
ment with lamps in Mnkwearmouth pit, (the deepest in England,) ‘it 
extinguished itself even at a walking-pace in the hand: the glass and light were 
smoky and dim.” At Wallsend it was tried with otker lamps in a feeder of gas, 
and “could scarcely be brought into operation from its facility of extinction.” 

It is this very delicacy of operation which renders it with practical miners so 
objectionable for their daily employment in the mine. It obstructs instead of 
facilitating their object. A sudden dropping of the hand with a lamp puts out 
the light ; the slightest increase of foul air bedims the glass, and then the flame 
gradually dies or explodes out. The horizontal gauze placed below the level 
of the oil-wick receives from the trimming or an accidental spark little vesi- 
cles of oil, which clog and impede the flow of air: the light then soon becomes 
smoky and dull; and in this case eventually dies out, or the lamp must be 
brought to a free part of the mine to be cleaned and rearranged. 

The Committee have frequently seen it blown out by a current of air in the 
gallery 5 and it invariably required the nicest care to keep it burning for a few 

ours in the different parts and states of the mines. Even a breath through 
the bottom perforations would at once extinguish it. 

To ordinary workmen this difficulty is insurmountable. It would be impos- 
sible even to compel its adoption in the Northern mines: the result on their 
produce would be seriously injurious, In the hands of careful men of science 
it is a perfect lamp for occasional experiments. Secure from any contingency 
that may arise, its glass may be accidentally broken and it resolves itself into a 
Davy lamp; nothing but a crushing blow will lay bare any chance of danger. 
But in the hands of the mere miner, intent upon bis labour, and irritated from 
its imperfect and uncertain light, there is every probability that the most 
hazardous expedients would be had recourse to, and that it would become more 
dangerous than acommon gauze-lamp in his ill-judged attempts to increase or 
continue his light for his necessary operations. 

The conclusions come to by the Committee respecting lamps are, 
that none can be implicitly trusted to; and that, “ from some er- 
roneous conviction, or other less defensible cause, this mode of 
securing safety in mines has been beyond all reasonable bounds 
relied on, while the far more important and safe system of venti- 
lation has been comparatively neglected.” 

This subject of ventilation is considered even more elaborately 
than that of safety-lamps; accompanied with severe remarks on the 
state of the Northern mines in geveral, where, to save the expense of 
additional shafts, one comparatively small pit-mouth, besides serving 
all purposes of ascent and descent, has to supply fresh air, and to 
carry off the foul generated by the gases of the mine, the lights of 
the miners, and the breath and effluvia of workmen and horses. In 
one colliery, from seventy to seventy-five miles of passages are 





ventilated by asingle pit 13} feet in diameter. A second, with more 
extensive subterraneous workings, some of them extending beneath 
the ‘T'yne into another county, has a pit of only 14 feet diameter. 
In a third case, the air was always so impure, that, “ within a few 
yards of the bottom of the downcasts, there is a lamp-room, beyond 
which no one is allowed to pass with a naked light,” or indeed 
without a Davy-lamp, and where it was impossible to measure the 
rate of ventilation in the usual way, as the experiment would at 
any time blow up the mine. And from the facts before them the 
Committee deduce this general warning— 

“ It is matter of surprise that these lamentable occurrences, instead of being 
occasional, are not incessant and overwhelming. Living thus always on the 
verge of destructicn, it has excited among the officers and men of mines a con- 
tinual watchfulness and knowledge of dangerous symptoms, that alone enable 
them to ceed with any degrce of safety in such a situation; but in which, 
on the smallest error, or a contingency unforseen or incapable of being pre- 
vented—as a boy aslecp or at play, a heated lamp, a broken wire, a sudden 
erup'ion of gas, or a change in the wind and pressure of the atmosphere—the 
bounds of safety can no longer be preserved; but, tremblingly al ve to their 
danger, as at Wallsend, they are plunged unresisting victims into the a vyss. 

“ The fault is in the system, not in the officers and men. Tie Committee 
have seen the most incessant care and watchfulness among them in almost 
every instance; such as the loss of life (their own among the number) and 
serious destruction of property may be supposed always to induce. But the 
Committee are perfectly convinced that with such a small force of ventilation 
as can be obtained by the present plan, and as in the North is commonly pur- 
sued, which the instance just detailed demonstrates, no human foresight or 
skill in its application can cbviate these explosions. While this imperfect 
ventilation is allowed to continue, the mining-districts and the public must 
prepare themselves for the continual recurrence of these dreadfu! calamities.” 

Into the curious and rather recondite principle of ventilating 
mines, or into the plan recommended by the Committee, we can- 
not here enter, much less touch upon the various other topics 
which are discussed in the Report. But we may recommend the 
volume, albeit in the old-fashioned form of folio, to all who take 
any interest in the subject, whether practical or speculative. 






PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From February 3d to February 9th. 
Books. 

Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. L. H. Stcourney. 
With six illustrations from drawings by D. Roperts, J. M. W. Turner, 
T. Creswick, &c. 

The Works of William Shakspere : the Text from an entirely new colla- 
tion of the old editions: with the various Readings, Notes, a Life of 
the Poet, and a History of the Early English Stage. 
Courter, Esq., F.S.A. In eight volumes. Volume VII. 

{ This volume is rich both in the dramas and the bibliographical commentary. 
Besides Julius Cesar, there are the four great tragedies, JJucbeth, Hamlet, 
Lear, and Othello. . The introduction to each play displays Mr. Cottier’s 
extensive knowledge and minute observation of every fact bearing upon his 
author; exhibits the popularity of Saaksrerr in his own age, shown by 
inodes that would be extraordinary even in our day of improved mechanics 
and universal reading; whilst the editor illustrates the use that may be made 
of the earlicr editions even when surreptitious. For example, the first edi- 
tion of Hamlet, (1603,) supposed to have been piratically printed from short- 
hand notes, teaches how the Ghost shonld be dressed in the closet-scene. 
“ Just as the Ghost,” says Mr. Coutrer, “is departing from the Queen’s 
closet, Hamlet exclaims, 
««* Look how it steals away ! 
My father, iu his habit as he lived!’ 

Malone, Steevens, and Monck Mason argue the question, whether in this scene 
the Ghost, as in former scenes, ought to wear armour, or to be dressed in ‘ his 
own familiar habit’; and they conclude, either that Shakspere had ‘ forgotten 
himself,’ or ‘had meant to vary the dress of the Ghost at this his last appearance.’ 
The quarto of 1603 shows exactly how the poet’s intention was carried into 
effect; fur there we meet with the stage-direction, ‘ Enter the Ghost in his 
night-gown’; and such was unquestionably the appearance of the performer 
of the part when the short-hand writer saw the tragedy with a view to the 
speedy publication of a fraudulent impression. ‘ My father, in the habit as he 
lived,’ are the words he recorded from the mouth of the actor of Hamlet.” ] 

Poetical Remains of Lucretia Davidson, collected and arranged by her 
Mother: with a Biography by Miss Sepewick. ' 

[An English reprint of a late American edition of the Remains of Lucretia, 
an elder sister of MARGARET Davipson; originated, it would appear, through 
the interest excited by Wasnincton Irvine's Memoirs of MARGARET, 
reviewed in our journal of the 22d October. This volume does not seem to be 
a complete edition, but to consist partly of a selection from poems already pub- 
lished, and partly of new pieces, with a few fragments of prose. The most 
interesting feature of the publication, to English readers, is Miss SepGwicx’s 
Biography. Compared with Irvine's life of MARGARET, Miss SepGwick’s 
memoir is not so full in incident, or so complete in its domestic pictures ; 
perhaps from the absence of materials, closer attention having been paid to the 
younger child, who so resembled her lost sister. Neither can it compare with 
Irvino’s life in elaborate finish. But it is a touching and elegant piece of 
composition, judiciously substituting traits of character for small incident. ] 

Mormonism in All Ages; or the Rise, Progress, and Causes of Mormoe 
nism; with the Biography of its Author and Founder, Joseph S:nith 


junior. By Professor J. B. Turner, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 


Iinois. 

{The Mormons are an American sect, who boast of having one hundred thou- 
sand members in the States, and ten thousand in Great Britain! ‘heir founder 
isan ignorant rustic of the name of Josepa SmitH; their scripture an absurd 
farrago, professed to be revealed to the said Smrra, and to contain, inter alia, 
the history of the Jews who wandered to America; the leaders seem to be 
accomplished knaves, and the followers egregious dupes,—though their frauds 
and their follies do not palliate the cruel violence with which twelve thousand 
were expelled from Missouri. This publication, by Mr. TuRNER, proposes to 
give an account of the history of the sect, and to confute its claims; but 
neither the theme nor the treatment conveys a favourable idea of the sagacity 
or literature of the Professor of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. ] 

An Elementary Treatise on the Structure and Operation of the National 
and State Governments of the United States. Designed for the use of 
schools and academies, and fur gencral readers. By Cuartes Masow, 
A.M., Counsellor-at- Law. ae sear’ 

[A plain and concise exposition of the Federal and Provincial Constitutions of 
the United States, with an accouut of the procedure and general powers of the 
courts of justice. There is alsoa brief sketch of the history of the present Govern= 
ments, in their colonial and revolutionary growth, with some short notices of in- 
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ternational law. The book, though chiefly designed fur youth in America, may be | 
usefully perused by any one, either in the States or Great Britain, who ouly 
desires a compendious view of the subject. The object of the author is expo- 
sition, not criticism; yet it is curious to see how cautious he is to avoid even 
hinting an opinion that may run counter to the will of the majority. ] 

The School and the Schoolmaster; a Manual for the use of Teachers, 
Employers, Trustees, Inspectors, &c. of Common Schools. In two 
paris. Part I. by Atonzo Porrer, D.D., of New York. Part II. | 
by GeorGe B. Emerson, A.M., of Massachusetts. 

(This rather bulky volume may be fit and useful for America. To us it 
seems mainly to <leal in well-established truisms and commonplaces about 
education ; which, however proper to be inculcated in societies unacquainted 
with them, could have been presented in a much better style and briefer 
compass. ] 

Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to Cerebral Organization. 
By M. B. Sampson. Second edition. With additions. 

[ Mr. Sampson’s Criminal Jurisprudence appeared originally, about two years 
back, as a series of Letters in the Spectator. ‘The bold and novel views which 
they contained attracted considerable attention ; and the Trustees of the Hen- 
derson Fund, by whom Mr. ComsBe’s Constitution of Man was first issued at 
a low price, resolved to publish a cheap edition for general diffusion. This 
edition is exhausted, and the work now appears in an enlarged and more 
attractive form. Our opinion of its merits was indicated by the space origin- 
ally devoted to it in our pages; and its value is increased by the way in which 
the author has cited many events of te past two years as additional corrobo- 
rations of his theory. We may find another opportunity of quoting some of 
the new matter. ] 

The Temple Church; an Account of its Restoration and Repairs. By 
Wiciiam Burge, Esq., of the inner Temple, one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel, M.A, &c. 

[ This is the fullest and most detailed account that has appeared of the nature, | 
extent, and progress of the reparation and decoration of the Temple Church; 
and it includes some interesting particulars relative to the works, tending to 
show that the necessary substantial repairs constituted a very large share of 
the expenses aeened.t 

The Manual of Book-heeping; or Practical Instructions to the manufac- 
turer, wholesale dealer, and retail tradesman, for keeping and balancing 
their books in an easy and simple manner. By an Experienced Clerk. 

[Rather an ingenious attempt to attain a chief result of double-entry by an 
extension of the system of single-entry ; intended chiefly for retail dealers, and 
persons who do not or cannot employ a book-keeper. Each persou must, of 
course, apply the system for himself, modifying the theory to his own case ; and 
by a close attention to the litile book, he may be able sufficiently to master 
its principles todo so. As the publication, however, is intended for persons who 
know little about the subject, it strikes us that the examples would have been 
Clearer had they been real and complete—in fact, a transcript of an actual 
account throughout. The examples in the day-book are supposed to exhibit 
the transactions of a wholesale stationer; not a very good choice, looking at 
the class of traders for whom the volume is intended. ‘he invoice-book seems 
to us to contain no particular trade at all, unless it be that of a general dealer. 
Some notice should also have been taken of the waste-book, as being essen- 
tial to many trades. ] 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements of the past year. Illustrated 
with engravings. By the Editor of “ The Arcana of Science.” 

This volume contains the usual number of curious and instructive varicties ; 

ut we imagine that some of the papers are assuming more the character of 
striking extracts or short articles than scientific facts; an error to which the 
temptation is great, but which it would be well to guard against. | 

Observations on the Principal Medical Institutions and Practice of France, 
Italy, and Germany; with Notices of the Universities and Climates, 
and illustrative cases. By Epwin Leg, M.R.C.S., &c.; Author of the 
“Jacksonian Prize Essay on the Operations for Stone,” &c. Second 
edition, rewritten, and considerably enlarged; with a Parallel View of 
English and Foreign Medicine and Surgery. 

Besides enlargement and modifications, this volume contains an account of the 
rench provincial hospitals, together with those in the South of Germany, and 
some in Italy, The subject of climate is also touched upon. ] 

The Ludy’s Work-table Book ; containing clear and practical instructions 
in plain and fancy needlework, embroidery, knitting, netting, crochet, 
and tatting. With numerous engravings, illustrative of the various 
stitches in those useful and fashionable employments. 

[A neatly got-up book, treating of a vast many subjects, often illustrated by 
wood-cuts. Of the practical merits of the instructions we cannot speak. The 
literary merit is indifferent. | 

The Parliamentary Companion, for 1843. Eleventh year. By CHARLES 
R. Dopp, Esy., Author of “The Annual Biography,” &c. 

SERIALS. 

Life in Mexico, during a Residence of two years in that country. By 
Madame C—— ve ta B——, With a Pretace, by W. H. Prescorr, 
Author of “ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.” Part 
Il. (Foreign Library.) 

[This Part completes the work, the first half of which we reviewed last week 
at length ; and there is nothing in the conclusion to call for further notice. 
The main incidents and the particular observations are of a similar kind; and 
there is the same graceful feminine style. A revolution begun in the capital, 
and this time a successful one—various rambles in the country—an examina- 
tion of the public institutions of Mexico—and a return journey when the En- 
voy was replaced—form the principal events ; whilst the subordinate traits have 
no generic difference, if we except a ladylike picture of venomous reptiles in 
Certain districts, and a still darker sketch of Mexican morality or criminality. 
As this Part, though a continuation, has no falling-off in attraction, it may 
perhaps be inferred that it is the more interesting of the two. ] 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘Lranslated from the last edition of the German 
by Watrer K. Ketty, Esq., B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin. Part 
Ii. (Popular Library of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 

Thornton's History of the British Empire in India, Vol. LV. Part. 1V. 

Stephens’s Book of the Furm, Part XI. 

Mrs. Trollope’s Jessie Phillips, Part II. 

Combe Abbey, No. X. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The Inaugural Address delivered at the Opening of the Collegiate Insti- 
tution, Liverpool. By the Right Honourable Wittiam Ewart Guap- 
— M.P., Master of the Mint, and Vice-President of the Board of 

rade. 

The Fifth Political Word addressed to the House of Lords by Viscount 
WELLESLEY. 

Interment and Disinterment ; or a further exposition of the practices pur- 











sued in the Metropolitan places of sepulture, and the results as affecting 


the health of the living: in a series of Letters to the Editor of the 
Morning Herald. By G. A. WauKeR, Surgeon, Author of “* Gather- 
ings from Grave-yards,” &e. 

England and her Interests: the Times and the Government and the 
Anti-Corn-law League considered. By Joun Wurre, A.M. 

What Killed Mr. Drummond, the Lead or the Lancet ? By an Old Army 
Surgecn. 

Ollivier’s Parliamentary and Political Director. New edition. 

PERIODICALS. 

The What-Not, No. I. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXXYV. 

Graham's ( Philadelphia) Magazine, January. 

Chess-Pluyer’s Chronicle, January and February. 

Church Magazine tor February. 


FINE ARTS. 
MODERN PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tuis exhibition, as usual, is rich in rejected works; no fewer than four 
hundred and sixty pictares—a number greater than the gallery con- 
tains—having been excluded “ for want of room.” Yet the display is of 
only average quality in point of executive skill, and in interest it is 
below par. Pictures previously exhibited at the Royal Academy also 
occupy a considerable space, some portion of which cou'd hardly be 
worse filled. Such as Herpert’s Brides of Venice—an elaborate com- 
position, full of beauty and character, though hard and garish—may be 
not unworthy to usurp the place of unexhibited productions; but it is 
scarcely possible to conceive any hangable picture so bad as to merit 








| exclusion in preference to such a lamentable abortion as poor Mr. 


Howarp’s Aaron Staying the Plague, which occupies a couspicuous 
position in the best room. But then, Mr. Howarp is a Royal Aca- 
demician ! 

A Fox, painted by Epwin LanpseeEr, at one end of the gallery, and 
Haypon’s Curtius at the other, are the alpha and omega of the exhibition. 
No two things can be more different: the one a big picture of a hero, full of 
brute energy and display pthe othera little one of an animal, instinct with 
life and subtle expression. ‘ Not so easily caught,” (1,) is the title given 
by LanpsEER to his sentient study of sly Reynard; who, lured by the 
scent of arabbit, steals cautiously towards the bait: the fore-paw half 
upraised, and the hind-quarters almost dragged along, denote the light 
and noiseless step with which he has approached his prey; and his 
lustrous eyes so keenly scrutinize the leaves strewn over the trap, that 
one feels sure he detects the rusty iron teeth lurking beneath: his 
pricked-up ears and the lax sweep of his brush have an equal share in 
conveying an idea of the intensely apprehensive state of his faculties. 
The painting of the head is perfect; not only is the fur marvellously 
imitated, but the eyes and nose are alive with sensibility: the rest is 
slight and sketchy ; the touches of light on the leaves are metallic ; but 
the indications are those of a master. Haypon’s Curtius, (384,) is a 
bold design, vigorously executed, but utterly deficient in dignity and 
elevated sentiment. The hero, who has just taken the fatal plunge into 
the abyss that yawns beneath, looks round with the assured self-com- 
placency of an expert rider performing a daring feat of horsemanship. 
Not a trace of the noble character and lofty purpose of the patriotic 
Roman is visible in this florid, chubby-cheeked physiognomy ; the vain- 
glorious expression of which dissipates any idea of its owner being 
animated by sublime self-devotion. As the group of man and horse 
fills the canvass, no concourse of breathless spectators assists the fancy 
in conceiving it to be the representation of an act of self-immolation : 
substitute a red coat and black cap for the armour and helmet, and call 
it * The Desperate Leap,” and the picture might captivate some fox- 
hunting country gentleman—though he would perhaps object to the 
neck of the horse as exaggerated, and to the animal altogether as being 
somewhat wooden. What Mr. Haypon means by his scarecrow on two 
pegs, with its back towards you, which he entitles C'est luz, (173,) one 
may guess by the mounds of Waterloo amongst which it is stuck up; 
but the figure is no more characteristic of the Duke of Wellington than 
of any other man. 

If we except a group of nudities, Bathers, (34,) by Erry, and a 
showy sketch for a large picture of Christ blessing little children, by 
the same artist, which neither in colour nor composition expresses the 
sentiment of the subject, all the designs are by “ young” painters, 
These include some ambitious attempts at Scriptural and historical com- 
positions: ex. gr.—the Scene from King Henry VI, Part II, (17,) 
where Warwick shows the dead body of Gloster to the King, painted 
by Von Hotst with his usual morbid extravagance; Hagar and Ish- 
mael, (197,) by J. Stevens; The Translation of Elijuh, (413,) by J. 
Woop; Queen Berengaria Soliciting Richard Cour de Lion to spare the 
life of the Earl of Huntingdon, (348,) and Nostradamus Predicting the 
future fate of Mary Queen of Scots, (386,) by J. A. Casey; which are 
noticeable as aspirations towards the higher class of designs. But it is 
in a lower range of invention that they are successful. The Scene from 
the Devil on two Sticks, (5,) where two courtesans are feasting at the ex- 
pense of a cully, is cleverly depicted by A. Eaa; though the women 
are neither vulgar nor voracious enough, and their dupe is rather me- 
lancholy than a simpleton: the puinting is bright without being gaudy. 
The Duel Scene from Twelfth Night, (169,) by W. P. Frits, bas hu- 
morous character, and is nicely painted: the ludicrous dismay of Sir 
Andrew and the grave trepidation of Viola are well expressed; but 
Sir Toby is a failure. Rustic Music, Brittany, (114,) by F. GoopaLt— 
a boy with a tambourine dancing toa hurdy-gurdy at a cottage-door—is 
a lively and characteristic representation of natural incident : the anima- 
tion of the performers, the pleasurable smile of the pretty girl with her 
distaff, the grave look of the old woman at her spinning-wheel, and the 
wonder and delight of the group of children, are portrayed with dramatic 
effect ; though there are indications of forced expression, feeble drawing, 
and crude colouring, which denote deficiencies of knowledge aod skill 
that this precocious and promising young painter would do well to 
supply without loss of time. J. Lauper has attempted a humorous 
incident, King Jamie Conferring the Honour of Knighthood on Richie 
Moniplies, (418,) with less success than graver subjects, yet with a more 
refined style and finished execution : one hardly knows whether it is an 
accidental pleasantry or a scuffle. A. JoHNsTON has another of his 
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graceful rustic groups, Ftural Life, (340,)—a young harvestman with his 
wife and child—having rather too much the look of models. This cha- 
racteristic likewise detracts from the human interest of C. LANDsEER’s 
Dying Warrior, (66,)—the expression is deathlike, but neither the dying 
man nor the monk who is shriving him excites any peculiar sympathy. 
Effie Deans, (255,) by J. G. MippieTon, has no individuality to dis- 
tinguish her from any other graceful but cold and formal study of a 
sorrowful damsel in prison. Neapolitans Gipsying in a Wood, (138,) 
by J. Severn, is a pretty sketch from nature of a repast al fresco. 'There 
are a few portraits—* Studies of Character” they are called here, por- 
traits being only admitted covertly—these we reserve for notice till 
next week ; as they will exemplify some remarks on the modern manner 
of painting, for which we have not now space. 

In Landscape and Sea-pieces, Creswick and Cooke take the lead; 
though Lee has broken out into sunshine, and STANFIELD has sent a 
contribution to this department. His View of the Islands of Ischia and 
Procida from the Rocks called Le Schiave—a Sorrento Boat picking up her 
Rudder, (120,) is bright and clear, but raw in tone, and without atmo- 
sphere or motion: the boat is a toy model, perched upon billows of 
green glass, and the clouds are suspended in vacuo. ‘This still-life 
effect is the result of the practice of depicting scenes as though we could 
only see them bit by bit, instead of representing a single coup d'eil: 
true, in looking at nature, we regard the landscape from a number of 
different points of view, and see objects in detail seriatim; but each of 
these several glimpses is a picture of itself, such as the painter should 
represent. Asin viewing a real scene we behold it under a momentary 
effect of light, ard see those objects most distinctly to which the eye is 
more immediately directed, so the landscape-painter should concentrate 
the attention upon one leading point to which the eye is attracted, the 
rest being subordinate: but in depicting this momentary glance, the 
skilfal artist will make the gradations of vividness from the centre of at- 
traction, or focus of iaterest, to the remoter parts, so subtile as to be imper- 
ceptible to the uninitiated except in the result. This gradual declension 
of vivacity from the salient point to the level passages, conduces to the 
feeling of repose which is so essential a quality in a fine landscape: 
it tends also to insure “ keeping,” as it is terrmmed—that is, the relegation 
of the different objects in the scene each to itg proper place. In addi- 
tion to this, the effect of the atmospheric medium upon distant objects, 
and the movement of water, clouds, and foliage, have to be imitated ; 
also the local hues as modified by the influence of light and shade: 
the due distribution and arrangement of the last constitutes that indis- 
pensable characteristic called “ breadth” ; and imitation of the harmo- 
nizing influence of the atmosphere produces what is called “tone” in a 
picture. 

Epwarp Cooke has depicted the appearance of motion in waves, 
clouds, and vessels, in his marine view at the Mouth of the Thames, (39,) 
—every sail seems scudding before the breeze, and there is a fresh 
atmospheric tone over the whole. His view of Portel, Cuust of France, 
(109,) too, is full of daylight ; yet these, and his other works, are remark- 
able for finish, local truth, and minuteness of detail. This is sometimes 
carried to an extreme degree both by him and Creswick ; whose land- 
scapes, elaborate and beautiful as they are, become heavy and feeble 
from over-elaboration. The Way across the River, (103,)—a ford with a 
mass of trees on the bank; Moorland Scenery, (147,)—a heap of rocks 
weather-stained and overgrown with moss aud heather in the foreground 
of a wild and open scene; and Ftocks at the Land’s End, (387,) witha 
wide expanse of open sea—are each and all injured by over-finish: that 
is, more is represented of each portion of the scene and each part of 
the picture than would be visible at a glancein nature. It is DENNER’s 
false principle of imitating detai!s only, not the totality—mapping the 
wrinkles and representing reflections in the pupil of the eye, instead of 
presenting the animated look of the head—applied to rocks and trees. 
Lek falls short of truth, not from over-elaboration, but from too sketchy 
indication : the trees in his Avenue, Shobroke Park, (45,) are hard with- 
out solidity, flimsy yet inflexible ; itis only a beautiful study for a picture. 
The best example of tone in a landscape is Srarx’s Penning the Flock, 
(251,)—which, though feeble in kardling, is perfect in harmony, repose, 
and keeping: the imitation of the approach of evening twilight, with 
a faint sunset, is so true to nature that it would seem to have been 
struck off at a blow; and the influence of the tranquil scene steals over 
the mind like the calmof evening. Turn from this sober, modest, and 
truthful representation of a simple scene of ordinary character, to Mr. 
Martin’s huge tiicoloured smear of brown, blue, and yellow, glowing 
with varnish, and see the difference between the natural and the un- 
natural styles of painting. Mi Lier’s two views in North Wales, Pont 
Hoogan, (123,) and Salmon Trap on the Leder, (238,) are clever and 
forcible pictures spoiled by mannerism: the art of the painter strikes the 
eye, but it interferes with the charm of nature. ‘The same remark 
applies to Linton’s view of The Gulf of Gaieta, (225); but in 
this instance the art is of a bad kind: the trees, stones, and buildings 
stand up like painted forms cut out of tin. Schloss Elz, on the Moselle, 
(114,) by C. Deans, is an example of the needlework style of paint- 
ing: it looks like a very bad but laboured water-colour drawing mag- 
nified. .A Forest Scene from Nature, (240,) by J. LINNELL, has excel- 
lent qualities, inasmuch as it has that, rare quality in modern land- 
scape-painting, tone; and it impresses the mind with a feeling of the 
woodland seclusion; yet the art is singularly defective, for there is a 
want of keeping, and of variety in colour and texture: it seems like an 
elaborate imitation of nature in some untractable material. Shakspere’s 
Cliff, (228,) by J. B. Pyne, is a clever and effective picture. “Sheep- 
washing, (250,) by S. R. Percy, though too green, is a graceful study 
from nature by an artist whose name is new to us, and who promises 
well. 

The Sailor's Home, (275,) a view of Greenwich Hospital, by Hot- 
LAND, is a good architectural exterior, though rather opaque in colour ; 
and there is a superb interior, Chambre a Coucher de Louis XIV. 
a Versailles, (184,) by P. Laraye, a French artist, masterly in execu- 
tion and rich in effect. 

Lance has two of his matchless Fruit-pieces, (11 and 26,)—in which 
pines, peaches, and grapes combine their luscious ripeness: the co- 
lours, surfaces, and juicy substances of the fruits, are as, perfectly imi- 
tated as the gold and silver plate or the Russia matting; and the 
pictorial effect is gorgeous. 

The Sculpture will receive due notice next week, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th January, at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Boyre, of a daughter. 

Ou the 36th, at Cowes, the Lady of Witttam Sruartr Day, Esq., of a sou. 

On the 2d February, in Portman Square, the Lady of Jonn Barnesy, Esq., M.P., 
of a son. 

On the 2d, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas Boopiz, M.A., lucumbent of St. Andrew- 
the-Less, Cambridge, of a sou. 

On the 3d, at Hertford, the Lady of Captain A. Rosertson, of a danghter, still-born. 

On the 4th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady A@neta Bevan, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Eastleigh Lodge, Warminster, the Lady of Sir Francts Astiey, Bart., 
of a son. 

Ou the 4th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady of the Rev. A. Dovenas, ofa son. 

Ou the 4th, at the Rectory, Livermere, Suffulk, the Wife of the Rev. Asami Cor- 
vine, of a son and danghter. 

On the 5th, at Denbury Parsonage, Devon, the Wife ofthe Rev. J. R. Boave, of ason. 

Oa the 6th, at Peckham, the Lady of Dr. Hute. of twin daughters. 

On the 61h, in Baker Street, Portman Square, the Lady of Major Datron, of the 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Wimpole Street, the Lady of Gornon W. Gytt, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at 26, Great George Strect, the Lady of the Hon. H. Manners Surron, 
M.P.. of ason. 

On the 7th, at Shabden Park, Surrey, Lady Bucuan Heppurn, of a daughter, 

On the sth, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Mrs. Ciryton, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th December, at St. Peter's Church, Antigua, Gzeorer Fenton FiercHer 
Boucary, Esq., Captain in her Majesty’s Fifty-nioth Regimeut, third son of the late 
Sir John Fenton Boughey, Bart., of Aqualate Hall, to Matitpa Etwry, fourth daughter 
of the Hon. George Weatuentit Orrrey. of Parry's, in the island of Antigua, 

On the 3!st January, at the Manse of Fortingal, Davin Campnety, Esq., late of her 
Majesty's Ninety-first Regiment, to Amesia, daughter of the late Josepa Srewarr 
Menzies, Esq.. of Foss. 

On the 2d February, at Brighton, J, W. Pease, Esq., eldest son of Jos. R. Pease, 
Esq., of Hesslewood, near Hull, to Barsara CaTHerine, eldest daughter of the Rev, 
Henry Pacmer, of Withcote Hall, Leicestershire. 

Oa the 2d, at St. George’s Church. Hanover Square, Toomas Freperick Niconay, 
Esq., of the First Madras European Regiment, to ANN Sopura, eldest daughter of the 
late Winttam Hickey. Esq., of Caleutta. 

On the 2d at Hove Charch, Brightou, Henry Josep Sara, Esq., Barrister-at law, 
second sou of the late Joseph Smith, Esq.. of Shortgrove Hall, Essex, to Letiria, 
youngest daughter of Cuartes Suriuiro, M.D. 

On the 6th, at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, Captain Bertram Cuarirs Mrrrorp, 
Eleventh Regiment, to Mary Jang, eldest diughter of Lieutenaut-Colouel Rice Jones, 
K.H., Royal Engineers. 

On the 7th, at St. James’s Church, Henry Boyntox, Esq., eldest son of Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart., of Barton Agues, York, to Harrrertr, second daughter of Tuomas 
Lieutrvor, Esq., of Old Burliugton Street. 

On the 7th, at Droxford, Hants, the Rev. N. Mipwinter, A.B., to Lovtsa, second 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Epwarp Grirrita Cotpoys, K.C.B. 

On the 8th, at Morningthorpe, Henry Kerr Tompson. Esq., of Great Witchingham, 
to Marcaret AMELta, second daughter of Rear-Admiral the Hon. F. Pau Irsy. 

At St. David’s Church, Exeter, Joun Georce Hacxert, Esq., of the Ninety-first 
Argyleshire Regiment, eldest son of Francis Beynon Hacket, Esq., of Moor Hall, 
Warwickshire, &c., to Susan Hussey, youngest daughter of the late Henry Disney 
Rorsuck, Esq , of Dawlish, aud formerly of Ingress Park, Kent. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th January, drowned, by the wreck of the Conqueror off Boulogne, Jane, 
Wife of Jonn Jenxtns, Esq., of Calcutta, and three of their children; also the infant 
son of their brother in-law. J. W. H. Inpery, Esq., of Calcutta, 

On the 29:h. at Winson House, near Birmingham, Etizasetn, Wife of R. PLayFarr, 
Esq., late of D. rset Square, London. 

On the 3ist, at Oxford Terrace, the Dowager Viscountess Kirkwatt ; in her 63d year. 

Ou the 3ist, at his residence, the Mote, Pembrokeshire, Wintuiam Henry Scour- 
rreLp, Esq., formerly M.P. for the town and couny of Haverfordwest ; in his 67th year. 

On the 3Ist, the Hon. Tuomas Orpe Pow.err. 

On the Ist February, at the Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, Geor@e Boyn, Esq. 

On the Ist, at Dundee, Gisrren, Minuer, Esq., Writer. 

Ona the 2d, at Bishop's Court, Devon, Frances Foster, Wife of Joan Garratt, Esq.; 
in her 47th year. 

On the 2d. the Rev. Tuomas SyEt1i, Rector of Windleham-cum- Bagshot. 

On the 2d, at the resideuce of her sister, Mrs, Holt, Hill Street, Peckham, Miss 
Marra Exvitson Warr; in her 65th year, 

On the 3d, at her house in Upper Brook Street, Lady Mati.pa Wynyarp, Widow of 
the late General Henry Joun Wynvyarp; in her 69th year. 

On the 4th, at St, Omer, Captain N. Havpock Ho.worray, R.N.; in his 82d year. 

Oa the 5th, at Dodington, Gloucestershire, Sir C. Bernett Coprineton, Bart. 

Ou the 5th, at his house in Berkeley Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Eowarp Boscawen 
Freper:ck; in his 8lst year. 

On the 6th, at his house in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Francis Cross, Esq., late 
one of the Masters of the High Court of Chaucery. 

On the 8th, at Albany Sireet, Regent's Park, Lieutenant General St. George AsHE, 
in his 86th year. He had served upwards of forty two years in India, and was the 
senior officer in the Bengal Army. 

On the 8th, at Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, the seat of herson, the Right Hon. 
Lord Leigh, the Hon. Mrs. Leta, sister of the Right Hon. Lord Saye-and Sele, and 
Relict of the late James Henry Lerten, Esq., of Stoneleigh Abbey, ard Adiestrop 
House, Gloucestershire; in her 72d year. 

At his seat, Hempriggs, near Caithness, N. B., Lord Durrus; in his 82d year. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Larkius, Hibbert, from China to London, is on shore near Margate; cargo dis- 
charging. 

The a Pollock, from Caleutta to Clyde, is on shore on St. Patrick’s Island, off 
the Skerries Harbour; but expected to be got off, if the weather coutinue moderate. 

The Majestic, Just, from Bombay to Loudon, is lost on one of the Maldive Islands, 

The Harmony, Smith, from Manilla to Bombay, was wrecked on Sept. 25th, in lat. 
12 North, long. 113 East; crew and passengers saved, 

The Conrad, Campbel!, was lost in the China Seas, on Oct. lst.; master, second 
mate, aud seven men saved. 

The Gleneira, Newby, from Singapure to Siam, was wrecked on the North-east point 
of Pulo Bintang, Nov. 14th; part of materials saved. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, Feb. 8th, Hersey, Easterby, from China; 9th, Mars, 
Roper, from Calcutta. In the Dowus, 7th Ditto, Lady M’Naghten, Doubtly, from Cal- 
entta; Sth, Anna Maria, West, from China; 9h, Mandarin, Yule, from Calcutta. 








| Of Daugeness, 6th Ditto, Selma, Luckie, from Calcutta. At Falmouth, 7th Ditto, 


Amazon, Holmes, from Ca’eatts. At Bristol, 4th ditto, Sybiila, Cooke, from Mauri- 
tius. At Liverpool, 7th ditto, Chieftain, Birnie; Aden, Clarke; and Ivanhoe, Kil- 
gour, from China; Prince of Waterloo, Williamson, from Caleutta; and Lucinda, 
Scollay, from Bombay. At Sf Helena, Dec. 21st, Good Hope, Mainland; aud John 
Craig, Pettingell, fiom Calcutta; 25th, Potentate, Ramsay, from China; aud Reginald 
Heber, M‘Farlane [from Caleutta; <6:h, Majesiic, Majorum, from Moulmeiv; Malabar, 
Barker, from Calcutia; and Janet, Chalmers, from Mauritius. At Bombay, previous 
to Dec. 3lst, Childe Harold, Willis; and Recovery, Johuson, from London ; Pandora, 
Junnau; Catherine, William; aud Thistle, Elder, from Liverpool. At Cananore, 
Dec. 23th, Carnatic, Hyue, from Loudon. At Cochin, Royal William, Smith, from 
Loudon. At Ceylon, November 17th, Mediua, James from Liverpool; December 
Ist, Symmetry, Mackwood, from Loudon; and December 20th, Thomas Hay, Church- 
ward, from ditto. At Madras, previous to December 24th, Vernon, Gimbiett; 
True Briton, Consith; Wellington, Kenrick; Vellore, Bell; Mary Aun, Jaques; and 
Favorite, Case, from Loudon; Hindostan, Moresby, from Southampton; and Carib- 
beau, Fleming, from Liverpool. At Calcutta, Plautagenet, Williams; Heroine, 
Nicholas; Prince of Wales, Deany; Earl of Hariwicke, Henning; aud Seriugapatam, 
Hopkins, from Londou; Malabar, Adam; Corinna, Haigh; Rosalind, Gate; Harvest 
Home, Heron; Aune and Jane, Smith; and Gardener, Cole, from Liverpool; and 
Robertsou, Neill, from the Clyde. At Singapore previous to Nov. 27th, Sheraton 
Grange, Mason; aud Orestes, Saunders, from London; D'Arcy, Garrick; and Chil- 
ders. Seelis, from Liverpool; William, Hay; aud John Cree, Rogerson, from the 
Ciyde; and Marquis of Douro, Woodworth, from Leith. At Chiua, previous to 
Nov. 5th, Cornwall, Hilimau; Lord Lowther, Dadmau; Adelaide, Whatton; Asia, 
Smith; and Equestrian, Cromarty, from Londun; Devon, Mallory: and Anthony 
Anderson, Splatt, from Liverpool. 

Sai.ep—Fiom Graveseud, Feb. 5th, Brunette, Coasens, for Ceylon; 7th, Zenobia, 
Beckman, for China; aud sth, Stains Castle, Petrie, fur Bombay. From Liverpool, Feb. 
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8th, Meg of Meldon, Bleasdale, for Calcutta ; and 9th, Queen Mab, Ainley, for ditto. 
From Greenock. 4th, Ceylon, Fergusson, for Bombay; 5th, Hope, M Lachian, for 
Aden ; and 7th, Persian, E:lingtou, for Calcutta. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Feb. 10.—3d Regt. Dragoon Guards—Lieut. F. Watt to be Capt. by 
urchase, vice Spicer, who retires; Cornet E. Bagwell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Yatt; R. Croker, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bagwell. Ist Regt. Foot— 
Lieut. W. B. Armstrong, from half pay 9th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Ormsby, pro- 
moted ; Ensign V. La Touche Hattou to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Armstroug, who 
retires; H. Halsey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hatton. 5th Foot —Capt. 
J. E. Simmons, trom the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Capt. vice A. Blair, who 
retires upon half-pay unattached. 22d Foot—W. H. Budd. Gent. to be Ensign, by 
urchase, vice Perceval, who retires. 26th Foot--Brevet- Major H. F. Strange to be 
ajor, without purchase, vice Johnstone, deceased; Lieut. E. R. Gregg, to be Capt. 
viee Strange. 30ih Foot—Lieut..Col. M. J. Slade, from half- pay uvattached, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice H. E. Robinson, who exchanges. 34th Foot - Ensign T. A. M. Bris- 
bane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Money, who retires; C. W. Randolph, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Brisbane; Quartermaster J.O’ Brien, from the 39th Foot, to 
be Quartermaster, vice Duke, who exchanges. 37th Foot—A. Forteath, M.D. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Moore promoted on the Staff. 39th Foot— Quartermaster J, Duke 
from the 34th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice O'Brien, who exchanges. 53d Foot— 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. T. Hall, from half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice P. Hill, 
who exchanges ; Capt. W. G. Gold, to be Major by purchase, vice Iall, who retires ; 
Lieut. W. R. Mansfield to be Capt, by purchase, vice Gold; Ensign R. T. Parker to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mansfield; G. N. Micklethwaite, Gent. to be Ensigu, by 
purchase, vice Parker. 79th Foot—Ensign W. C. Hodgson to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Buchanan, who retires; T. H. C. Arbuthnott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Hodgson. 91st Foot—-Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, S. M. Hadaway to be Surg. 
vice Morgan, deceased. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—C. C. Durnford, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Hamilton, dec. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.--Capt. C. W. Nash, from half-pay unattached, to be 
Capt. vice Simmon:, appointed to the 5th Foot. 

St. Helena Regt.—J. Hayes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stephens, 
deceased, 

Unattached —To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. E. E. Nicolls, from the 56th 
Foot; Lieut. P. H. Despard, from Adjt. of a Reeruiting District. 

Hospital Staff—Assist,-Surg. J. W. Moore, from the 37th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Hadaway, appointed to the 91st Regt. 

Brevet -Col. Sir F. Cockburn, Governor of the Bahamas, to have the local rank of 
Maior-Gen. in those islands; Capt. C. W. Nash, of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to 
be Major in the Army. 

Commissariat — Assistant-Commissaries General F. R. Foote and G. Maclean to be 
Deputy: Commissaries-General ; Commissariat Clerks G. Atkinson, H. Green, W. Le 
Mesurier, H. L. Bayley, F. H. lbbetson, E. B. De Fonblanque, and J. D. Willan, to 
be Deputy-AssistantsCommissaries General. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Berrow and Hawkesworth, Burton upon-Trent, surgeons—Bourue and Steel, Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, glass dealers—M. and J. Pitt, Straud, hosiers— 
Wingrove and Walker, Mammersmith, linendrapers—Anichini and Moate, Fenchurch 
Street, sworn brokers—Sugden and Cassie, Preston, stone masons—J, and J. Allpress, 
Barnsbury Place, Islington, laceemen—Fletcher and Wardroper, Arundel, Sussex. sur- 
geoos—Hay and Eldridge, Great Queen Street, coachmakers—J. Newcomb, Son, and 
Jones, Skinner Street, carpet-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Neweomb—Schol- 
field and Co. Worcester, porter-merchants—Hazle and Hedly, Wood Street, Cheapside, 
agents—Oldroyd and Magrath, Bread Street, warehousemen—Mathe: and Hamer, 
Heap Bridge, Lancashire, rag aud paper dealers —Lester and Co. Brighton, grocers - 
Astbury and Royston, Bradford, millwrights—Johnson and Co. Manchester, carriers — 
T. and T. J. Champion, Tunbridge Wells, bootmakers—W. and G. Prestige, Hamp- 
stead Road, buttermen - Wrathall and Hornbuckle. Arthur Street West, printing-ink 
manufacturers—W, and C, Rich, St. Martin’s le Grand, vellumbinders — Duncan and 
Co. Oldham, cotton-spinners—Wise and Co. Cowper Street, City Road, steam sawyers; 
as far as regards G. J. Norris. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Eastwood, Huddersfield, bread-baker—Vivian, Gerrard Street, commercial agent— 
Kittoe, Thayer Street, surgeon—Haiford, Newland Gloucestershire, cattle sales- 
man—Wilkinson, Clifton, Yorkshire, victualler—Hutchius, Grays, Essex, butcher— 
Milner, Elvington, Yorkshire, shoemaker— Pickering, Ecclesfield. Yorkshire, grinder 
—Webster, Riccall, Yorkshire, veterinary surgeon — Bourn, Birmingham, eabinetmaker 
—Farish, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, victualler—Hayward, Bedford Place, Mile End 
Old Town, bonnet-maker—Cowley, Exeter, out of busivess—Bryan, Swymbridge, 
Devonshire, surgeon— Roberts, Headington, Oxford, out of business—Rye, Old Ford, 
seller of birch brooms —Sudbury, Queen Street, Golden Square, coach-maker—Boyle, 
Leeds, dealer in earthernware—Harrap, Leeds, clerk to a solicitor—Stork, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, dealer in butter—Edwards, Manchester, engineer — Robinson, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, cabinetmaker— George Levy (commonly known as George Lewis), Palsgrave 
Place, Strand, auctioneer BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. : 

Tomiinson, Wi.iaM, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, maltster. 

BANKRUFTS. 

Berry, Tuomas, Lewes, brewer, to surrender Feb. 14, March 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Dimmock and Bardey, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Denver, Wiiitam and Nixey, Witttam, Liverpool, woollendrapers, Feb. 17, March 
17 ::solicitors, Messrs. Chester aud Toulmin, Staple Inn; and Messrs. Morecroft and 
Sou, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

Eiiot, Rozert, Sheffield, merchaut, Feb. 24, March 22; solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Temple; and Mr. Brauson, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. . 

Exniot, Jonn, Sheffield, merchant, Feb. 24, March 22: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Temple; and Mr. Branson, Sheflield; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. c 

Gerpox, James, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 15, March 17: solicitors, Sharpe and Co. 
Bedford Row ; and Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Jones, WiniiaM, Cardiff, ship-builder, Feb. 28, March 21: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke 
and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Savory and Co. Bristol; official assiguee, 
Mr. Hutton, Pristol. 

Overtnoron, Jonn, Arundel, plumber, Feb. 14, March 17: solicitor, Mr. Braith- 
waite Sergeani’s [nn; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Ranps, JosErn, Sou'!hampton, shoemaker, Feb. 15, March 21: solicitor, Mr. Wilson, 
Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Reynoins. Tuomas junior, Great St. Helen's, merchant, Feb. 23, March 21: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Barker aud Rose, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frede- 
rick’s Place. 

Van, Joun, Milton, gold-lace-maker, Feb. 23, March 21: solicitors, Messrs. Brown 
and Co. Mincing Lane : official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Wa.xer, Joun, Hayfield, Derbyshire, grocer, Feb. 21, March 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Pocock and Wilkin, Bartholomew Close ; Mr. Turner, Stockport; official assiguee, 
Mr. Holt, Manchester, 

Watxer, Tuomas, Leeds, brewer, Feb. 24, March 17: solicitor, Mr. Sagar, Kirk- 
Stall; official assignee, Mr. Young. Leeds, 

Woop, Joun, Greasley, Nottinghamshire, miller, Feb. 21, March 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jolinson and Co. Temple; aud Mr. Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds. DIVIDENDS. 

March 3, Ford, Aylesbury, grocer—March 3, Blain, St. Andrew's Road,’Southwarh, 
draper—March 3, Dickins, Northampton, upholsterer—Feb., 28, Street, Rickiughall 
Superior, Suffolk, grocer—March 2, Boucher, Birmingham, shawl-dealer—March 1, 
King aud Co. Old Street Road, coach-builders—March 1, Snelling junior, Worthing, 
grocer— March |, Millington, Nottingham, sail maker—March 2, Brooks, Liverpool, 
hotel-keeper—March 15, Heap, Burnley, publican— March 6, Rowley senior, Wolver- 
hampton, currycomb-maker—March 2, Buglass, Sunderland, victaaller—March 2, 
Smith, Bishopwearmouth, merchant—March 2, Lindon, Plymouth, merchant — March 
2, Rogers, Dartmouth, wine-merchant. 

CERTIFICATES 
_. To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Feb. 28. 

Bridge, Ashton nigh Birmingham, bootmaker—Tomlin, Liverpool, drysalter— Grant, 
Wellington Street, Strand, printer—Jacob, manchester, merchant—Brouks, Liverpool, 
hotel -keeper—Waite, Leeds, cloth-mannfacturer—Bludnell, Seacombe, Cheshire, rec- 
tifier— Bell, Newcastle upon-Tyne, tea-dealer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 2, Percival, Bishop's Stortford, innkeeper—March 3, Wood Pickett Street 
Chambers, bill-broker—March 2, Robinson aud Son, Bedford, grocers — Feb. 28, Street, 
Rickinghall Superior, Suffolk, grocer—Feb, 28, Simmous, Prince's Risborough, corn- 








dealer—March 4, Clack, Sekford Street, Clerkenwell, baker—March 3, Thomson, 
Croydon, nurseryman —March 2, Bould, Halifax, cotton-spiaver—March 2, Waltou, 
Northallerton, money-serivener—March 1, Carr, Monkwearmouth Shore, ship-builder 
—Feb. 28, Taylor, Middlesbrough, coal-fitter—March 3, James, Cheltenham, wine- 
merchant—March 3, Jeffreys. Much Wenlock, miller—Mareh 3. E:liston, Leaming- 
ton Priors, music seller —March 3, Stokes Dudley, builder— March 3, Hiltou, Mauches- 
ter, cotton-mannfacturer— March 2, Price, Birmingham, general dcaler—Feb. 28, Sim- 
mons, Atherstone, furnishing ironmonger — March 6, Blaxland, Birmingham, woollen- 
draper—March 4, Laycock, Leeds, cloth’ manafacturer—March 2, Sorsby, Sheffield, 
innkeeper— March 4, Heap, Burnley, publicau—March 4, Holroyd, Wheatley, York- 
shire, cotton-warp maker. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Forsyru, Joun, Edinburgh, builder, Feb. 13, March 6. 

M Gaigor, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, cabinet-maker, Feb. 10, March 3. 

M‘Gregor. and Foote, Craigend, Perthshire, potato-dealer, Feb. 4, March 7. 

Rircatez, Tuomas, Edinburgh, painter Feb. 13, March 6. 


Friday, Feb. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

V. and W. Hall,’Langer and Wiverton, Nottinghamshire, farmers—Ambler and 
Morton, Wakefield, stonemasons—J. and W. Littlewood, Sheffield, grocers — Esdell aud 
Bowcock, Warrivgton. confectioners—Day and Co. Commercial Road, Pimlico ~Ta- 
verner and Forman, Triuity Square, Tower Hill, wine-merchants —Hopkins and Co. 
3rook’s Wharf, London, carriers—J. and J. R. Crabb, Millbrook, Hants, schoolmas- 
ters—Walker and Elam, Huddersfield, livery-stable-keepers—Turner aud Wood, 
Chetham Hill, Lancashire. joiners—Dawsoa and Co. Manchester, calico-printers— 
J. and T. Taylor, Tottenham Court Road, tailors—S, M. and S. Bulley, Liverpool, 
cotton-brokers— Adams and Mills, Bristol, tobacco-dealers—Baker and Smith, Salford, 

lasterers Hewett aud Co. Bristol, cotton-wiuders—Dentoufand Serjeant, Rother- 

1ithe, stone-merchants—Fox and Co. Cantun; as far as regards Fox and Strachan— 
Daintry and Harrison, Newman Street, Oxford Street, pianoforte makers. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Halford, Newland, Gloucestershire, cattle salesmau—Milner. Elvington, Yorkshire, 
shoemaker—Burt, Providence Street, Newington, compositor—Whitbourn, Tooley 
Street, journeyman fishmouger—Fox, Aske Terrace, Hoxton, out of business—Hope, 
Warrington, Lancashire, priuter—White, Kempston, Bedfordshire, butcher—Hancock, 
Narberth, Pembrokeshire, schoolmaster—Hiltou, Mottram, Cheshire, railway police- 
man—Andrew, Manchester, attorney—Wood, Leeds, pianoforte tuner—Hollis, Caris- 
brooke, Isle of Wight, baker—Laws, Hackney Road, linendraper—Rutter, Aston 
juxta Birmingham, out of business—Toy, Birmingham, out of business—Ladyman, 
Liverpool, ironmonger—Yardley, Astley Abbotts, Shropshire, bl ith—Jeremy, 
Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, commission agent—Clark, Half Moon Street, lodging- 
house keeper—Whaltey, Greenwich, out of business. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Parkes, W. H. Birmingham, hosier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barractoven, Joun, Bradford, timber-merchant, to surrender Feb, 22, March 15: so- 
licitor, Mr. Clegg, Bradford ; official assignee, Mr. Freemaa, Leeds. 

Bratn, Aaron, Bedwellty, Monmoutlishire, shopkeeper, Feb. 27, March 24: solici- 
t rs, Mr. Hail, New Boswell Court ; and Messrs. Protheroe aud Towgood, Newport; 
official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 

Cooper, JoserH, Sutton, Macclesfield, mercer, Feb. 22, March 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Baxter, Lineoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Sale and Worthington, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Hobson. 

Dickenson, NatHanteL, Manchester. dyer, Feb. 24, March 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson aud Saunders, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Joyce, Tuomas, Bristol, woollendraper, Feb 27, March, 10: solicitors, Messrs. Shat- 
tock and Cracknell, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bri-tol. 

Pearson, Tuomas, Liverpool Road, builder, Feb. 22, "March 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Roy aud Co. Lothbury; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Suepuerp, Ricsarp, Liverpool, bootmaker, Feb. 24, March 24: solicitors. Messrs. 
Viucent and Sherwood, Temple ; and Messrs. Brabuer and Atkinsou, Liverpool; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Spivey, Jonn, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, provision-dealer, Feb. 25, March 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Hesp, Huddersfield; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Tuornton, Wittt1am Carr, Birstal, Yorkshire, machiue-maker, Feb. 21, March 14: 
solicitor, Mr. Humble, Cleckheaton ; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

TriBr, Epwarp, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, money-serivener, Feb. 25, March 
24: solicitor, Mr. Bull, Ely Place, Holburn Hill; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Warretaw, James and Tuomas, Lichfield Street, Soho, carpenters, Feb. 21, March 
14: solicitor, Mr. Johnson, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alderman- 
bury. DIVIDENDS. 

March 3, Nairnvand Liston, Watling Street, lineu-manufacturers— March 3, Ciarke 
and Burges, Coal Exchange, coal factors—March 3, Brocksopp, Borough, cheesemcn- 
ger—March 7, Jones, Staines, linendraper—March 7, Dixou and Taylor, Great Win- 
chester Street, merchants—March 7, Chandler and King, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
woollendraper--March 6, Swallow and Sons, Halifax, corn-millers— March 9, Huskis- 
son, Birmingham, linendraper-—March 6, Baker, Birmingham, timber-merchant. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 3. 

Lane, senior, Stockport, cotton manufacturer—Nairn and ‘Liston, Watling Street, 
woollen manufacturers—Goodmau, Northampton, cutler—Elder, Newcasile-upon- 
Tyne, grocer—Atkinson, Beccles, malster—Fielder, Brewer Street, Somers Town, 
baker— Hartley, Liverpool, hatter—Ashwell, Salford, grocer— Blumenthal, Birming- 
ham, wine-merchant—Maunders, Weymouth, grocer—Walker, Drury Lane, looking- 
glass manufacturer—Thompson, Stafford, silk throwster—Barton, St. Helens, watch- 
marement maker—Gibsou, Whitechapel, grocer— Young, Southampton, builder—An- 
trobus, Birmingham, plater—Garduer, senior, Godalming, brewer—Gieen, Birming- 
ham, cabinet case maker—Triggs, Southampton, upholsterer—Brown, Manchester, 
stuff manufacturer—Oldham, Manchester, commissson agent—S.andW. Heywood, Man- 
chester, warehousemau—Clarke, Rugby, mercer—Stanway, Stoke-upon-Treut. confec- 
tioner—Aird, East Harrington, cattle salesman—Magnus, Dover, slopseller — Mitchell, 
Devizes, 'tea-dealer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

March 4, Capon, New Bond Street, hatter—March 4, Lewis, Ebley, Gloucester- 
shire, woollen-cloth manufacturer—March 4, Hall, Kennington Cross, coach-master— 
March 3, Richmond, Cowley, Oxfordshire, corn dealer—March 4, Miles Southampton, 
wollen-draper—March 4, Knight, Green Arbour Court, printer—March 3, Field 
Beaumont Street, Marylebone, coachmaker— March 6. R. Evans, and Co. Barge Yard, 
Buacklersbury, East India merchants— March 3. Flack, Lambeth Street, licensed 
victualler— March 4, Collinsou. South Molton Street, carpenter—March 4, Olden, New 
Sarum, grocer—March 4, Hextall, Regent Street, laceman—March 6, Coltherup, 
Rochester, dyer—March 3, Harris, St. Alban’s, grocer—March 10, Dell, Strand, 
tavern-keeper—March 3, Willock, Huddersfield, merehant—March 6, Ellis, Mans- 
field, brush-maker—March 3, Crowther, Huddersfield, corn-miller—-March 7, Harte 
uell, Rodborongh, Gloucestershire, common carrier—March 7, Antill, Bourne, 
Gloucestershire, umbrella stick maker—March 14, Wilde, Ross, Herefordshire, tan- 
ner—March 7, Scott, Barnwood, Gloucestershire, brick-maker— March 14, Hayward, 
Downfield and Stroud, Gloucestershise, common-brewer—March 3, Atkinson, Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland, banker—March 7, Taylor and Butterworth, Rochdale, 
painters— March 7, Matthews, Pendleton, Lancashire, victualler—March 6, Higgins, 
Birmingham, fishmonger—March 2, Baker and Swinburne, Birmingham, timber- 
merchaut—March 3, Souter, Birmingham, japanner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIUNS. 
Fraser, D. Kessock, innkeeper, Feb. 16, March 16, 
Marrtianp, J. Kilmaurs, shoe manufacturer, Feb. 15, March 16. 
M'Geacuy, D. Glasgow, chymist, Feb. 14, March 7. 
Watxer, E. Glasgow, china merchaut, Feb. 15, March 8. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday | Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


3 per Cent. Consols......2.} 943 948 94% 94 944 945 
Ditto for Account.......0+0+| 943 94% 944 | 943 944 94% 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 95 
34 per Cents. Reduced......} 1624 1024 102 102¢ 10lj 102¢ 
New 34 per Ceuts........... 
Long Annuities..........+..) 122 123 123 123 12 125 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ..... 

India Stock, 10$........ 06. 
Exchequer Bills, 24. per diem! 64 pm. 63 65 63 63 66 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.,,,.| 60pm. | ——- | —— | —— 63 —_— 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveuing.) 


{| Mexican ... 


Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.! 65 






















+. p.Ct.! 303 
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GRAIN, Mark Lane, February 10. 


s. 8s. 
29 to 31 





Oats, Feed 













Ss. 
= to ai i| Maple . 









































Arkausas (1863)........6 — || Ditto (Deferred). 05 | 8 White 80... 82 ine 

Austrisn _— usrce <o — | Michigan. ones 6 —- | — | ; 27 | es nes 
Belgian..... . = 103% {I sippi (Sterlin 6—- > — | su sais + Sibips nt : | Fin 52 29. ‘a Pots a : 
Brazilian..... = 764 | Neapolitan sseece 5 — | — | Oldvceceesee 361. 40 Peas, ‘og sete 28..3)! Harrow......98/.32/ Fine ...,. 92... 88 
Buenvs Ayres — 23} || New York (1855)... ....5 _- 80 | 

ER isiainss i nenia's — | 86 Ns (catthcececsiescasec — 67 | AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
CbiIae . 00. c00000 — | 7 Peunsylvania ...6+600..5 — bee ior Senet Guaes al) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Columbian of 1824. — | 238 || Peruvian........06002.6 — 134 re ee aN Ls ttt BOR EL Re 

Danish ........... 23 oe 86 || Portayuese. SIN3 = jostexa. | bier on: t: ue pene 

Dutch (Ex ¥ 12 Guilders) 24 — a }| Ditto... 5 os — =e | : i Sdecs 

Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 02% | Ditto (New).. 5- |-— : ne 

Freuch .....-ccce++,00-d — /80Ff. 50c. || Russian .....cce.ee 5 116 | Kent Pockets BOrS 73s. toGte.4 Woek eds: sland non maa ae 
Ditto .....00.. 5 — |120f. 25c;!Spanish....c..seerse.e.d — 19% | Choice Ditto .......-...- ) — 120 Ware....;. eee Peer pees i 
Indiana (Sterling) — |! 2 | Ditto (Passive)...... ee | 3Z | -Sussex Pockets, — 80 Middbing.scccctoncesscccesseccvees o-—- 0 
eee eee Ditto (Deferred) ..0......¢-.0+| 10$ | Superfine Ditto.. — 83 | Chats...... siteee eee eeeee -oO— 0 
Kentneky...... ee | South Carolina.........5 p. Ct. 874 ee RE. a 





Louisiana (Ste rling 
Maryland ...........0. 


| Teunessee....s.eees 
|| United States Bank ..... 





st an TA 




























HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 





“(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 














































































| 
| 
| 
| 
Massachussetts (Sterli ug) —_ || Virginia. eerccccceesseseD — | —— Hay, Good......0000. eee cc Bbece 166. ..000 ag 905. wee. Os... Os...... f08. 68s, 
| nfe rior . ° es oo «6B ceees. Bice DH eee @ 6 
ARES i ee ere ee, Soe Serr 
ee (Last Official Quotation puter the Week ending Friday Evening.) coe Wheat ne = beset ; ih . Bes as ms es 
Es— ANKsS— | 
MANO. < .000s00 sececccecc, “== 7)” MMEROIOR iceisccsvice ec ccnel } 
Brazilian Imperial. .| —— || British North American..... -| 41 | Cue i FLOUR. a err | . PROVISIONS, 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) . eoee| —— |] Colonial......... ° coos) Seaman Lalit a ea cies 4h cepa 
British lron........0-000+60-| —— || Londou and We stminster .. 23 | Essex and : : 
Cata Branca... anhe veins -— London Joint Stock....... 13 | wei re and Stocl ai A c 
Candouga ......c0+.s00e00.0, —— || National of Ireland....... 144 | = -per quarter 0s. to Os. erby Plain. 
Cobre Copper.....-ee+4+++++| = || National Provincial.......... 344 | SER tai b. jive Tha. the dtb, Sar oe | sas” Peek per 120 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d 
Raitways— | Provincial of Ireland ........; 43 | 7 
Chelteuham and Great Western, — || Union of Australia.........06 314. | TOBR LR? 5 
Eastern Counties .........6.. 8z Union of London .....-....4+ 10 . BU TCHERS MEAT. 
Grand Juuction.... eunaee | Riinatied | | NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Great Western.. .. ..| 914 || East and West India.........) 118 | 2s. ‘a to Se, 2d. tu as, lod. 2s. 8d. to Ss. 4d to 49.40 
Liverpool and Mane hester . . — London ..... pie.gie ene 2 x “4 pit Mah. er ge 
= Loud : | < oe 5. ae Se Ye ae oY ae 
London and Brightou ........| 35% |} St. Katherine o.....e.e.0.2-.; 105 So ic B°4 ‘ . 310 «4 0.4 8 
London and Blackwall.......! 5h Ht MIScELLANEOUS— | 9 . 00 . oo .0 80 . 0 0 
London and Greeuwich......- 4¢ || Australian Agricultural.......] —— * ro sini the offal—per ibs: 
London aud Birmingham.....| 209 | British American Land.......} 9 | HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Loudon aud Croydon .+..6...| — Canada.......ccccsecs.csere-| 33 . Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Manche-ter and Leeds.......{ 66 || GeneralSteam......s0...0056/ 28 | Friday vseseserevecseesevessreee G86 sevsseee 880 veeseeee 150 seesreee S18 
Midland “ounties ........... 63% || New Zealand................; 18 | Monday ..seee sseerseeerereeee 25781 seeeeee + 24070 ..seeee BL seeerere 829 
North Midland.......... os 634 Royal Mail Steam ,....... — 
South-eastern and Dover . |} 29% South Australian.............) — OILS, COALS, CANDLES, { GROCERIES. 
South-western.....ccssececes 635 Van Diemen’s Land........... —— -perewt 21. Is. Od TEA, Bohea, fine, p.lb. Os. Sd.—1 0. 
- O 6 Congou, Bee wise ccs < io —2 0 
3 0 Souchong, fine....... 6 — 
BULLION. METALS. * In Bond—Duty ss. 1d. per Ib.” 
Gold, Foreign iv Bars .. peroz. 31,17s, 9d. | Copper, British oy r ton re ae to 0 00 COFFEE. fine (in bd) per cwt. Liss, to1353 
ppe -pe i 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 0 0 0 | Iren, British Bars . o— 0 ov Moulds (ad pieces dise Good Ordinary .... ? 
Mexican Dollars.... .... 0 4 9} | Lead, British Pi 17100 | co whe S, Hetton. SUGAR, Mu-covado. 
Siiver in Bars, Stanaara . esecee O 4 11} | Steel, English...... 000 |‘ — Tees.... edeeneces West India Molasses 





HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, MACBETH. 
Tuesday, LADY OF LYONS. 
Welnesday, A PLAY. With the Farce of THE 
THUMPING LEGACY. 
Thursday, CYMBELINE. And DER FREISCHUTZ, 
Friday, A PLAY. Andthe THUMPING LEGACY 
Saturday. “HE STOOPS TO CONQUER. With 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


FFYHEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 
On one. HAMLET. With the MAID OF CASH- 


m Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With 
MIDA 





On W <r sday, A PLAY and other Entertainments, 
Ou Thursiay, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With 
other Eutertainmants. 
HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday, and During the Week, 
A New Melodrama, entitled PRIDE OF BIRTH! 
In which Mrs. Yates will appear. 
After which JIM CROW IN HIS NEW PLACE. 
With BINKs THE BAGMAN. 
To conclude with the Ballet of ALMA. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, aud PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping,as under :— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spivx, Wednesday, Feb. 
15, at 10 Foreno. n. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Feb. 
22, at 8 Morning. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizasers Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuiue if 
procured elsewhere.—City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


YO EMIGRANTS.—THE COLONY 
OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA offers superior 
Advantages to Persons desirous of Emigrating. The 
voyage thither is made on an average of about Three 
Mouths and a Half, being considerably shorter than that 
t o any of the other Australian Colonies. The various 
Ports of our Indian Presidencies, the Islands iv the In- 
dian Ocean, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
are within from 20 to 35 days’ sail; thus offering a wide 
field for every description of commercial euterprise. The 
c:imate is oue of the most salubrious iu the world ; and 
the Col.ny is happily exempted from those excessive 
droughts which have been so severely felt ou the Eastern 
side of the Australian coutiueut. It is also free from the 
moral taiut of a couvict population, and the enormities of 
Busbrangers. There is a continual demand for labour, 
the wayesof a common labourer averaging from 5s to 6s 
per diem, those of a good mechavie from 8s. tu 10s.; while 
shepherds can commaad from 30/. to 40d. per aunum, 
with board and lodging. —— particulars may be 
known ov application to Mr. Wm. Anprews, 14, New 
City Chambers, Bishopsgate Street; or Mr. JW. 














Hooor, No. 11, Waraford Court, Throgmorton Sueet; if 
by letter, post-paid. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanpy and WaALEs. 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-PRESIDENTs. 
Lord Kenyon. Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

TreasvrReER—- Benjamiu Rond C abbell, Esq. F.R S. 

Avpitors—Jchn Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, beld iu Craven 
Street, on Wednesday the Is: o! Feb. 1843, the Cases of 
79 petitioners were considered ; of which 53 were ap- 
proved, 9 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 8 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held ou the 4th of Jan. 1843, 84 
Debtors, of whom 66 had Wives and 186 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of Euglandaud Wales; 
the expense of whose liberation, including ev ery charge 








following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT.& 8. d. 
George Hammond, Esq........-++ A. 5 5 0 
Anonymous, per letter, ** Go ‘and do thou ‘like- 
yee ae oue -e 010 0 
Joho Reeves, Esq Lape qes . 1.& 
; 00 
The Earl of “Rosebery, per "Messrs. Bouverie 
and Co...... pha auiinio 6.0 S48 Cee Ps ae ae eT 
Miss M. Everett, per Treasurer. ».>-sseceees- 5 0 0 
William Brewster, Esq.....+...00.++ 5 0 0 
Robert Evans, Esq. ......0-0+-eeeee ees 00 
The Hon. Baron Gurney, per Treasure: tees 0 0 
J. Thackeray, Esq. per Treasurer ....... 1010 0 
— Sergeant, E-q. per Messrs. Coutts aud 
pane Ries Kens k Soies a 2 B® 
Renjomie Whitelock, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks 
and Co....... l ak 
The Right Hen. the Countess of “Athione, per 
Messrs. Drummond .....-... sees seeee eee 5 0 0 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare aud Co.....A. 5 5 0 
Charles Hoare, Esq. per ditto .........+. A. 5 0 0 
A Lady, per ditto ......c-crcccsecosceseved A. 22 0 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per ditto ......-..6-s2008 2 0 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. Half- Year's 
Dividend ou 1,000. Three per Cent. anaes 
OB MUD. 5 0.0.00: 6 000000260000 nc0esceses 411 3 


The Dorset County “Gaol Chi arity Fund, “per 

Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. ..... 5 0 

Beneiactious are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; alsoby 
the tollowing Baukers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
mounds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand. where the Books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wedne.day in 
every Month. Josera Lunn, Secretary. 


A PPROVED FAMILY APERIENT 
FOR INDIGESTION, &c, 

**If you are iu possession of better means 

Candidly inform me; if uot, make use of these.”’ 
— Horace. 
In all cases of Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Inactive 
Bowels, &c. the use of Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS bas been most highly sanctioned ; and the follow- 
ing was the opinion of the late Mr. ABERNETHY, as ex- 
pressed to a patient—-"* You ask me to sugyest jor you an 
occasional aperient, not being able to bear the exhibition 
of mercury. I really d.u't know what to recommend 
you better than Cockie’s Autibilious Pils. They are 











extensively used, and appear to auswer the purpose well,’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


connected with the Society, was 319/. 8s. lid., and the | 





tego 


| where m 


DO grt eg LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Lustitution ts empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post free upon application. 

Extract from Lucreasiug Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Auuual Premium payable during 

















Ist Five} | 2d Five | 3d Five 4th Five] Remain- 
Age} Years. | Years. | Years, Years. {der of life. 

(£sd\fsd/£5d. £0.) 2 8. d. 
20/1 144 5 10} 11011 1169)2 3 8 
30/1 64/112 2/119 19 74/217 6 
40/1161) 2 4421463 7314 3 4 
50|2167!3 9 414 5 55 63/613 7 





“Perer Morrison, Resideut Director. 


| ge oem MOURNING.—Ladies and 


Families when obliged to go into Mourning. will 
fiud great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE HOUSE; 
may be had Paramattas, B mbaseens, Merinos, 
&e.; Bonuets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet. Heat Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape aud Maslin Collars. Habit 
Shirts. Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves. Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on erie RET Terms.—Nos, 247, and 
249, Regeut Street. « C. JAY and Co. 


OWLAND’'S ODONTO; or PEARL 
NENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Orieutal herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any mineral or peruicious 
ingredient. It eradicates the tartar from the teeth re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly iu their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a heaithy red; it removes unpleasant tases from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&c. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the bieath. 
Price 2s.9d per box, duty included, NOTICE.-The 
Naine aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
Government Stamp, whichis pasted on each. Be sure 
to ask for ‘* Rowland’s.’’ Sold by them, aud by respect- 
able Perfumers 2nd Medicine Vendors. 
pD* JAMES'S FEVER POWDER 
AND PILLS.—DR. JAMES’S FEVER POW- 
DEK is administered with equal success iu Fever. La- 
flammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, Sore Throats, 
Rheumatism, &e.; and iv Colds, Catarrhs, and purticu- 
larly Iufluenza. it is fouud to check their progress and 
shorten their duration. Packets, 2s. 9d. aud Bottles 
24s. Dr. JAMES'S ANALEPTIC PILLS are wel 
known as an excelleut Alterative in Chrovie Disease o 
the Stomach aud Bowels, Rhenmatism, Gout, Lidiges- 
tion. &e. Boxes. 4s, 6d. and 24s. Sold wholesale aud 
retail, by Tuomas Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, cor- 
ver of St Paul's, Loudon, sole Agent to Mr. R.G G 
James, (Grandson of Dr. James the Inventor), whose 
Signature a»pears iu the label which is athxed to each 
Packet of the Powder aud Pilis, and without which they 
cannot be genuine, 
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Colonial Society, 20, St. James's Square. 


EMBERS OF THE COLONIAL 

SOCIETY are referred to my LETTERS. Pub 

lished on the llth ad 18th January, and on the Ist 

February, in the COLONIAL GAZETTE, upon the 

Enlargement. the Secticual Committees, aud the Go- 
vernment of the Society. 

Aw OnrainaAL MEMBER OF THE CotontAL Soctery. 





POHR'S GREAT SCHOOL FOR 

THE VIOLIN, (Cocks’s Unique Edition,) Trans- 
lated from the Author's Copy, by J. Brsuop. Price, to 
Subscribers. only 2ls.; ditto, to Non Subseribers, 31s. 6d. 
Owing to the great apxiety evinced on the part of the 
Mosteminent Violiuists from all parts of the country to 
have their n.mes appear in the priuted list, R. Cocks 
and Co. most respectfully take leave to acquaint the 
Musical Public that the Subscription List will remain 
open until the 2lst instant, but no later. Subserilers 
must hasten tosend their names tothe Publishers Messrs. 
Cocks and Co. £0, Princes Street, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Musiesellers by Authority to Her Most Gracious 

aesty. 








OLONEL TORRENS’S LETTER 
TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. Second Edition, 2s. 

“** Colonel Torrens has done good service, both to po- 
litical science and to the exigencies of the momeut, by 
this pamphlet. It is long since temporary events have 
given birth to a publication more full of matter for per- 
Manent thought. It takes a comprehensive and far- 
sighted view of the cireumstances on which the industrial 
prosperity of Britain and the condition of all classes of 
our population will ultimately depend.’’—Sp ctator. 
Smrirx and Fiper, Cornhill. 





TO TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS AND OTHERs. 
NEW WORK BY M. LE PAGE. 
ETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE; or the French Speaker: a Chro- 
nological aud Critical Table of the Eminent Writers of 
France, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Ceuturies, 
illustrated with Selections in Prose aud Verse, from the 
best Authors in the three last periods. 
By M. Le Page, Professor of the French Language, 
Author of “‘ L Echode Paris.’ 
1 vol. 12mo. 8s. 6d. bound. 
J. Hatrcnarp aud Son, 187, Piceadilly; WairraKeR 
and Co.; aud all Booksellers. 
PROFESSOR HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
1 vol. 8vo. 17s. cloth. the Third Editiou, Revised of 
GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE, By Hyman Hurwitz, Piofessor of 
Hebrew in University College, London. 

Mr. Harwitz’s grammar is greatly recommended by 
his comivg down to beginners, as they realiy are, whilst 
most grammatical works seem to be written only for 
students as they should be, according to the theories of 
grammarians, who forget the difficulies with which they 
themselves were once entangled. The tables of Hurwitz | 
are more complete than those of other Hebrew grammars. 

** Mr. Hurwitz's grammar is the best elemeutary work 
of its kind extant in the English language.’’—Juurnal 
of Education, No.9. 

Priuted tor TayLor and Watron, 28, Upper Gower 
Street. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S MILTON. 
Now Ready, iv 2 vols. with 120 Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by William Harvey, 24s. cloth, 34s, murocco, 
ILTON'S POETICAL WORKS 
Complete; with a Memoir and Strictures on 
Milton's Life and Writings. 
By J. Monrgomery, 
Author of ‘* The World before the Fleod,”’ &c, 
Tiut aud Boave, Fleet Street. 
ene Who have also Published, 
OWPER’S POEMS. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Dave. 2 vols. with 78 Illustrations, 24s. 
HOMSON’S SEASONS AND 


CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 48 Engravings 
S. Winntams. 12s, ape ty 

















MR. ALLOM'S NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF 
VIEWS, FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHES, 
HINA ILLUSTRATED. 
In a Series of Views, displaying the Cities, Pa- 
laces, Pagodas, Temples, Keligious Ceremonies, Juuks, 
Trials, Panishmeuts, Amusements, Fireside Enjoyments, 
&c. of this Ancient and Extraordinary Peop'e. From 
Drawings by Tuomas Atiom, Esq.; with Hist riecal aud 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev. G. N. Wriont, M.A. 
Iu Monthly Parts, containing 4 Engravings, and 8 
pages of Letterpress. Price 2s. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Dedicated. by Especial Permission, tu her Majesty. 
March ist will be Published, Price 10s, 

HE WIVES OF ENGLAND; 
their Reiative Duties, Domestic Iuflueuce, and 
Social Obligations. By the Author of ‘The Women 
of E gland,’ (Price 9s.); and * The Daughters of 
England,” (Price 10s.) 
Fisuer, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH. BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest uap. 
Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Vel: et-Brushes, which act in the must sur- 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, aud durability, by means of direct im 
portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrua Sponge. Ouly at Mevcare’ Sole 
Estabiishment, lo B, Oxford Street. 
Cau.ion— Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s,’’ 
adopted by sume houses. 
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HILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN, in 18mo. sewed. 

THE LONDON PKIMER. By Mrs. Petnam. 90th 
Edition, 6¢. 

THE FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Mrs. Pe.aam, aud D. Brarr. 54th Edition, 
Price 9d. 

BOSSUT'S FRENCH and ENGLISH WORD- BOOK, 
Price Js. 

BO-SUT'S 
BOOK, Is. 

BOsSSUT'S 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

BOSSUT'S 
Price 3s. 

BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD BOOK. Price 1s. 

BOSSUT’sS ITALIAN PHRASE, or IDIOM-BOOK, 
Price Is. 

BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD.-BOOK, Price ls. 

BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many 
Hundred Que-tious and Exercises, systematically ar 
ranged. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

ADAIR S QUESTIONS on MURRAY'S GKAM- 
MAR. |8mo. Is. sewed. 

Woarrraker sud Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


FPHILLIPS'S GEOGRAPHICAL and 
i ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for ~CHOOLS. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE- 


Price 


FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX, 











GOLDSMITH ’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS; | 


or, Outline Maps tobe filled up by Pupils. In Two Parts. 
The first givir g the outlines of countries, and the second 
only the lines of lat. and long. with Tables, &c. Oblong 
4to. Price 3s. 6d. each, sewed. The Same, on a lager 
scale, for r om in writing. Price 5s. 6d each. 

ATLASES, to accompany the Copy books. Demy 4to. 
6s. 6d. plain, and 8s. 64. coloured; reyal, 12s. plain, and 
15s. colonred. 

PRIOR S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, with 
100 Engravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF BRITISH GEO- 
GRAPHY. with Maps aud Views. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

CLARKES HUNDRED WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD, with 100 Engraviugs. 47th Edition, 12mo. 
10s. 6d. bound. 

SQUIRE'S GRAMMAR OF ASTRONOMY, and the 
PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENS.  Koyal 18mo. 
7s. 6d. bound, with numerous Engravings. 

SHAW’S ATLAS OF NATURE, with several hun- 
dred Engravings and brief descriptions. Folio, 2/. 2s. 

BLAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ELE. 
MENTS OF N. TURAL PHILOSOPHY.  18mo. with 
numerous Engravings aud W..od-cuts, price 6s. 6d. bound. 

NICHOLSON’S TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, from 
1to 10.0.0. Also of Logarithmic Sines, Tangeuts. and 
Seeants, and Co-Sines, Co-Tavgents, and Co-Secants, 
with Natnral Sines and Co sines. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Wauarrraker aud Co. Ave Maria Lane. 









HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
ROBINSON'S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY, with 2700 Questions annexed. Twenty-first 
Edition, 18mo. Price ds. 6d. 
ROBINSON'S ABRIDGMENT OF HUME AND 
SMOLLETT’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, with 140 
Engravings. Tenth Edition, 12m>.9s bouud. 


ROBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY of all NA- 
TIONS. brought down to the Tieaty of Vienua. Six- 


teenth Edition. 12mo. Price 7s. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current Editions of 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND.  18mo. 
Price 1s. sewed. 

GOLDSMITHS BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOK, 
coutaiuing 500 Lives. from Homer to 1820. Arranged as 
Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Por- 
traits. Sixteenth Ed:tion, 12mo. Price 7s. bound 

RUNDALL’S GRAMMAK of SACRED HISTORY, 
with Maps aud Eugravings. 18mo. Price 4s. bound. 

WATKINS’sS SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY; or, Lives 
of Scripture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. Thirty- 
fourth Edition. 12mo. Price 7s. 

NIGHTINGALE S ACCOUNT of all RELIGIONS, 
with 1U0 Engraviungs. Teuth Edition, 12mo. Price 
10s. 6d. bound, 

BARROW’S 500 QUESTIONS on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 1Xmo. Price Ls. sewed. 

BARROW 8 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 18mo. Price ls. sewed. 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Just Published, F.fth Edition, Eularged. 5s. 6d. bds. 
N NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Liver and Stomach Complaints, Low Spirits, 
ludigestion, and Gout; also on Disorders produced by 
Tropical Ciimates, with Cases. 

By Geoxoe Rusrrt Rowe, M.D. F.S.A. 
Member o! the Royal College of Physicians and of the 
toyal Coliege of Surgeons, Loudon, &e. 

‘'This is a clever as well as useful work, and should 
certainly be read by all martyrs to indigestion and other 
ills which flesh is heir to, as they mey derive many use- 
ful, not to say invaluable hints.’’-— Times. 

London: Jonn Cuucatie. Princes Street, Scho. 











LA’'MERT ON DEBILITY,. NERVOUSNESS 
ALL DISCRDERS ARISING FROM FXCESS. &c. 
Just Published. in a Sealed Euvelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, Price zs. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

QV ELF-PRESERVATION; a_ Popular 

Essay on Nervous Debility, Local or Coustitutional 
Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, and Iusanity ; 
with | lain Directions for their Treatmeut and Cure. By 
Samvet La Mert, Surgeon, 9, Bedturd Street, Bedford 
Square, London ; Mairiculated Member of the University 
of Edinburgh; Liceuticte of Apothecaries’ Hall, Lon- 
don, &e. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Grisert, 
52, Paternoster Row; Fieip, 635. Quadrant, Regeut 
Street; Jackson, 100, New Bond Street; G rpon, 146, 
Leadenhall Street, London; Courier Office, Manchester ; 





Newroy, 16, Chuich Street, Liverpool; Warrs, Snow | 


Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol ; and 
by all B oksetlers. 

**We cousider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appearance indie ites any teudency to vervous debilty, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly 
educated member of the medical professi n, has teated 
the subject in a very scientific aud intelligible manner.” 
— Wakepield Journal. 

At Home for Cu nsulatiou Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight, at 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, Londou; aud 21, Faulkuer Sireet, Mauchesier, 


| 





Now Realy, with 2 Engravings, imperial 8vo. 5s. 

HE XANTHIAN MARBLES; 

discovered in ASTA MINOR by CHARLES 

FELLOWS, and now deposited in the BRITISH MU- 

SEUM. A short Account of their Acquisition aud Trans- 

mission to Engiand. 
Lately Published, 

MR. FELLOWS’ FIRST EXCURSION IN ASIA 

MINOR. With Plates. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 


Also, 
MR. FELLOWS’ DISCOVERIES in LYCIA during 
a SECOND EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR. With 
Plates. Imperial 8vo. 2. 2s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TRANSLATION OF RANKE'’S 
POPES. 
Second Edition. Revised by the Author, pea 
ANKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
POPES OF ROME, during the Sixteenth and 
Seveuteeuth Centuries. 
Trauslated by Saran AvstTIN. : 

“It is hardly necessary for us to say, that this is an 
excellent book, excellently translated. It is therefore 
with the greatest pleasure that we vow see it take its 
place among the English Classics.’'"—Edinhur .h Review. 

“*Mr. Ranke has been very happy with Mrs. Aastin 
for a translator of his work, and we cannot praise too 
highly the simplicity and elegance of the English into 
which she has rendered the original text.’ — Times. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with 600 Illustrations, 6 vols. Svo.6/. 6s. 

N ACCOUNT OF THE PRIVATE 

LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, 

AGRICULTURE, &e. OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 

TIANS; derived during a Residence of Twelve Years 

from the stuly of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paintings, 

and other Works of Art, still existing, compared with 
the Accouuts of Ancient Authors. 

By Sir Garpner WILKINSON. 

“ Indefatigab'e in :esearch, full of learning, accurate 
in facts, aud logical in the application of his facts and 
his learning Sir Gardver Wilkinson has at the same 
time treated his subject with the enthusiam of Genius 
and the liveliness of Poetry. He opens to you the 
Temple of their Deities, the Palaces of their Sovereigns, 
the Field of Battie. and the Repositories of the Dead. 
He traces for you their early history, he exhibits to you 
their knowledge of the Artsand Sciences, the course of 
their Husbandry, and the process of their Manafac ures, 
and he introduces you to their private life, with a graphic 
vivacity which makes you at once a judge of the virtues 
and vices of ‘he Egyptian character, and a partaker, as 
it were, of the intimacies of their domestic society.’’— 
Lord Rivon’s Address to the Royal Society of Literature, 
1841. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





GRAMMARS USED AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Just Published, 
Gaz GRAMMATICE RUDI- 
W MENSA in USUM SCHOLARUM. Fourth 
2mo 3s. 6d. b wud. 
(The Syntax is in the Press.) 


Edition. 


I. 

RUDIMENTA GRECA MINORA IN USUM 
SCHOLARUM. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA IN USUM 
SCHOLARUM, Editio Altera ad Discipliuam Etonen- 
sem auetoris consensu, accommodata. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
bound, 

These Editions of the ‘‘ Greek Rudimenis for the Use 
of Schovls,” consist of those parts of the former work 
which are printed in larger type. The latter with the 
conseut of the Author, has been adapted to b th systems 
of Conjugations; aud Notes have been added by the 
highest authority at Eton. 


LATINZ GRAMMATIC RUDIMENTA; or Latin 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

This Grammar is intended to serve also as an English 
Latin Grammar and a Latin Exercise Buok; and being 
based ou that enjoiued by the Ruyal Founder of very 
many noted Grammar Schools in Englaud, and many of 
his Successors, is called King Edward the Sixth’s Latin 
Grammar. 

It is printed in the same size as the Greece Gramma- 
tice Rudimenta published by Mr. Murray, to which 
Refereuces are made throughout the voiume. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and to be 
obtained of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


8, New Burlington Street, Feb. 11, 1843. 


M R. BENTLEY 
I WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO KALAT; 
including an Acccunt of the Insurrection at that Place 
in 1340, aud a Memoir on Eas‘ern Balochi-tan. By 
Cartes Masson, Esq. Forming the Fourth Volume of 
his ‘‘ Journeys in Balochistan, &c.” 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 
with a New Map of the Various Countries on either side 
of the ludus, traversed by the Author, prepared by 
himself. 

Il. 


TITIAN. A Komance of Venice. 
Macxenziz, LL.D. 3 vols. Price 18s. 





By R. Sse.ron 


IIL. 
{By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.] 

VOYAGE TO THE NORTH POLE; performed n 
His Majesty's Ships Dorothea and Trent. unde: the Com- 
mand of Captain Brenan, R.N. By Captain Beecuey, 
R.N. Que of the Officers of the Expedition. 8vo. with 
Engravings. 

MISS PEN AND HER NIECE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Stone. Author of ‘* William Langshawe,” ** The Art 
of Needlework,” &c. 3 vols. Price 18s. 

Vv 


CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By Perea 
Oxztanvo Hutcuinsen, Iv post 8vo. 
Vi 


THE DEERSLAYER. By J. Fextwore Cooper, 
Esq. Auth r of -* The Pilot,” ‘ The Pathfinder,” &e. 
will form the Next Volume of ‘‘Tus Staxpaxy Novens 
anp Romances.” Complete with Engraviugs, Price 6s. 
neatly bound, 

Ricuaxp Bentiery, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








‘ Now Ready, i 8vo. 7s, 
1 Deal IN THE FAIR. A Tracepy. 
By Henny Tayror, Esq. 
Author of “ Philip Vau Artevelde.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Third Edition post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 
APID JOURNEYS ACROSS TH 
PAMPAS, and amovg the ANDES. 
By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This’ Day, with 80 Diagrams. 8vo. 9s. 64. 
HE ELEMENTARY PROPERTIES 
of the ELLIPSE; deduced from the Properties of 
the Circle, and Geometrically Demonstrated. 
By the Duke of Somerset. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OOD, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
HEALTH AND DISEASE; or an Account of the 
Effects of Different Kinds of Aliment on “4c Hutuau 
Body. By Matruew Truman, M.D 
Joun Mernay, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, Third Edition, Revised, 8vo. 18s. 
NHEMICAL MANIPULATION ; 
being Instructions to Students in Chemistry, on 
the Methods of Performing Experiments of Demonstra- 
tion and Research with accuracy aud suceess. 
By Micuast Farapay, F.R.S. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ELECT PLAYS FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE; adapted chiefly for the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons, with Notes from the best Commenta- 
tors. By Epwaro Starter, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
&e. Price 6s. 
Sovrer and Law, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 


_. MRS. SIGOURNEY’S NEW WORK. 
With Six Plates by Roberts, Turner, Creswick, &c. 


6s. cloth, 
LEASANT MEMORIES OF 
PLEASANT LANDS; or Records of a Poetical 
Tour; including Visits to Classic Spots of Great Britain 
and on the Continent. By L. H. Sicouxney. 
Titr and Boove, Fleet Street. 


Published This Day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, the Second 
dition of 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Right Hon. Tuomas Baursaron Macautay. 
Nearly Ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed 
to the “‘ Edinburgh Review.’’ By the Right Hon. Tuos. 
BaBineton MACAvLAy. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Garren, and Lonemans. 














Published This Day, Seventh Edit. 8vo. 21s. boards, 
LEMENTS OF MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
By T. R. Beck, M.D. and J. B. Becx, M.D. 
Seventh Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 
including the Notes of Dr. Dunlop avd Dr. Darwall. 
Loudon : Lonemay, Brown, and Co. Warrraker and 
Co.; S. Higntey; and Simpxrin and Co.; Edinburgh : 
Brackwoop and Sons. 


Published This Day, the Third Evition, Enlarged and 
Improved, 1 very thick vol. 8vo. of more thau 1,200 
pages, with upwards of 100 Wood-Engravivgs, now 
first inserted, 31s. 6d. cloth, 

LEMENTS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS; including 
the Recent Discoveries and Analysis of Medicines. 
By Dr. Antony Tonp Tuomson, F.L.S. &e. &c. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


In atlas 4to. with 22 Coloured Illustrations, 61. 16s. 6d. 

half-bouud in morocco, 

HE OX; containing its History, with 

a full Account and Portraits of the various Breeds 

to be found in Great Britain; with Practical Observa- 
tions on the Improvemeut of the Breeds. 

By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


KIPPIS’ HYMNS. 
A New Edition, Corrected and Improved, 18mo. 5s. 
neatly bound in embossed roan, 
COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND 
PSALMS, for Public and Private Worship. Se- 
lected and Prepared by 
Anprew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S, and S.A. 
ApranaM Regs, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
The Rev. Tuomas Jervis, and 
The Rev. Tuomas Moraan, LL.D. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Published This Day, Vol. I. with Portrait, 18s. cloth, 
IE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, 
selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey; with an 
Introduction. | By Lord Jonn Russeut. 
*,* A Second Volume is Preparing for Publication. 
**The historical student will obtain from this corre- 
spondence a new and complete insight into the diplomacy 
of the period; while the introduction contains a brief 
but abie apercu of the men and times, and some in- 
teresting particulars of the private life and personal cha- 
racter of the Duke of Bedford.”"— Morning Chronicle. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. 
POCKET VOLUMES. 
Neatly done up in half-bound morocco, Price 5s. each. 
The following Novels can be had separately, forming 
handsome Pocket Volumes. 




















Wavertey, . IVANHOE, 

Guy Manyerine, KENILWORTH, 
ANTiquary, Prrate, 

Ros Roy, Fortunes or NIGEL. 


Pevenrit oF THE Peax, 
Quentin Durwarp, 
TALIsMAN, 

And 
Farr Marp oF Pert. 


Oxp Monrtatrry, 

Brack Dwarr and 
Lecenp or Montrose, 
Heart or Min-Loruian, 
Brive or LAMMERMvOR, 





R. Capnert, Ediubergh; Hoviston and Sroneman, 
London, 





SECOND EDITION OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WORKS. 3vols, 8vo. 11. 16s. cloth, 
HE WORKS OF THE REV. 

SYDNEY SMITH. Second Edit. with P.rtrait. 

*,* This Collection consists of the Author's Contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters 
On the Catholics, and other. Miscellaueous Works. 

London: Lonamay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 

MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING. 
Published This Day, 8vo. with many Wood-cuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth 
A ‘REATISE ON THE MECHA. 
NICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By the Rev. Henry Moserey, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philusophy and Astronomy in 
King’s College, Loudon. 

By the Same Author, feap, vo. 8s. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, aud Lonomans. 
Published This Day 1 closely and beautifully printed 

vol. 8vo.o# more than 1,350 pages, 50s. boards, 

DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 

THEORETICAL. and HISTORICAL, of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, Lllus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. 

By J. R. M‘Cutrocn, Esq. 

A New Edition, with a New and Eularged Supple- 
meut, containing the New Tariff, the New Corn-law, 
(with an article on the latter,) and bringing down the 
Information in the Work to September 1242. 

*,* The New Supplement, separately, 5s. sewed. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








In 1 thick vol. 8vo, illustrated with 1,241 Engravings oa 
wood, 2/. 10s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
va FACTURES, and MINES; covtaining a clear 
Exposition of their Principles aud Practice, 
By Anprew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. 

“ We cannot well conceive a more perfect work of its 
kind; to the professiovally practical man it cannot fail 
to be useful in the highest degree; bat to the amateur, 
or the half-instructed theorist, upon the subjects of which 
it treats, it is a most delightful book.””—Jvha Bull. 

“There is more origiual, valuable, and new matter in 
this volume than we have ever seen in any work of a 
similar character.”’— Atheneum. 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, aud Lonamans. 

SAVAGE’S DICTIONARY OF PRINTING, 
1 vol. 8vo. with Diagrams, 26s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY OF THE ART 
OF PRINTING. 
By W. Savage, Author of ‘‘ Practical Hints on 
Decorative Printing,” &c. 

*,* The object has been to make a practical work, that 
might meet the exigence of the printer while in the exer- 
cise of his art, and would serve as a book of reference to 
the author, the librarian, und to every one interested in 
books or their production. 

“ We heartily recommend this work to all in any way 

ted with literature, who will find it of real service 
as a book of reference.’’— Literary Gazette. 

London; Loxaman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 








Published This Day, 2 thick vols. 8vo. illustrated with 
6 large important Maps, 4/. cloth, 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, aud priucipal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. 
By J. R. M‘Cuttocs, Esq. 

‘« The extent of information this Dictionary affords on 
the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose 
inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its 
clear and frequently elaborated communications. Every 
public room in which commerce, polities, or literature, 
forms the subject of discussion, ought to be furnished 


- with these volumes.” Globe. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Published This Day, 1 very thick vol. 8vo. of nearly 
1,400 pages, with Wood-Engravings, Price 60s. bound 
in cloth, 

A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE, and ART; comprising the His- 
tory, Description, and Scientific Principles, of every 

Branch of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation aud 

Definition of all the Terms iu General Use. 

Edited by W. T. Branpe, F.R.S.L. and E. &c. 
Assisted by Josep Cauvin, Esq. and other gentlemen of 
emiuence in their respective departments. 

“Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it 
does not furnish a bald explanation of facts and terms, 
but a development of principles well illustrated and ex- 
plained.”’—Times. 

“ He who has no Encyclopedia will find it an excellent 
substitute for one, and he who has will find it a valuable 
supplement. Whilst it is sufficiently full and copious to 
supersede the necessity for the more gigan'ic works of an 
Encyclopedic character, no mere Cyclopedia can supply 
its place."’—Eelectic Review. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





This Day is Published, 8vo. 12s. cloth, the First Part of 
the Second Volume of the i 

IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE This Half Volume com- 

prises Alexander of Seleucta to Auguste Ameil, and in- 

cludes Lives of Alfieri, the Alfonsos, Alfred, the Allis, 

the Alvarez, &c. 

The First Volume contains 1,661 Memoirs. 

“‘ This work gives every assurance of being the best 
biographical dictionary we have yet had. The attain- 
ments and iudustry of its editor, the skill he has shown 
iu the management of other extensive works, and the 
list of known contributors, each taking the part he is 
most versed in, and signing his articles with his initials, 
are all favourable indications; and the articles we have 
examined do not disappoint our expectatious. In place 
of the threadbare list of facts and dates usually found iu 
such dictionaries, a detailed and interesting memoir is 
given under all names of note. taken chiefly from original 
sources. In every case a list of authorities is given at 
the end of the article, for the convenience of those who 
wish to inquire farther, or to verify the author’s state- 
ments.”’—/WVestminster Review. 

Lon@on ; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 155, will be Published on Taugspay Mornin@, 
the 16th iustant. 
ContTENTS : 
1. The Advertising System. 
Archdeacon Williams's Homerus. 
- The Recreations of Christopher North. 
The Bible in Spaiu. 
Madame Schopenhauer’s Recullections of Bygone 
Times in Germany. 
Wilson’s Voyage Round Scotland and the Isles. 
The Lost Standards of Weight aud Measure —Prin- 
ciples of Metrical Reform. 
- Distress in the Manufacturing Districts—Causes 
ahd Remedies. 
. Ministerial Misrepresentations regarding the East. 
London: Loneman and Co; Edinburgh: A, and C. 
Trick. 


NE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
for Fesruary, was Published on Friday Last. 

Ir Contarys, besides the usual iutelligeuce from India 
and China, the following: viz. Review of Eastern News 
—Colonel Miles’s History of Hydur Naik—Persian An- 
tiquities —Reminiscences of the Burmese War—Roman 
Catholic Books in Telugu—Sketches and Portraits from 
the Mohamedan Dominion in India—A Visit to the Chi- 
nese Collection—T'he Operations in Cabool, &e. &e. 

London: Wa. H. Atten & Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


HE ILLUSTRATED POLY- 
TECHNIC REVIEW, No. 6, for Saturpay 
lith Fesavary, will Contain the Editor's Reply to the 
*‘ Athenwzum”’ of Saturday last— Anatomy in its — 
cation to the Fine Arts. By H. J. Townsend, Esq. 
5 No. 2—The Exhibition of the British Institu- 
tion—Reviews, Notices of Science, Music, Theatricals, 
&e. &e. Price 5d. Stamped for Post; Unstamped, 4d. 
Office, 143, Strand. 
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This Day is Published, Price 3d. The 2d Number of the 


GRICULTURAL ADVOCATE, 
AND ANTI-FREE-TRADER. 

Contents: The Premier aud the Corn-law of 1842— 
Free trade Legislation and Geueral Distress —Mr. Vil- 
liers on Protection—Joseph Hume en the Condition of 
the Couutry—Machinery—Leagueisms. 

THE AGRICULTURAL ADVOCATE, and ANTI- 
FREE. TRADER is Published, every Saturday Morning, 
by Cunnrxnouamand Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Strand ; 
aud Sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW COMMENTED EDITION OF THE AUTHO- 
RIZED VERSION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Dedicated to their Graces the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Armagh. 

Now Ready, Part I. Price 2s.6d. to be completed in 
about Twenty Monthly Parts, handsomely printed in 
royal 8vo. 

H E HOLY BIBLE; 
containing the Old and New Testaments; accom- 
panied throughout with a brief Hermeneutic and Exege- 
tical Commentary and Revised Version. 
By the Rev. T. J. Hussey, D.D. 
Rector of Hayes, Keut. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE MONEY LENDER,” 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
Also, Just Published, 

THE TUFT-HUNTER. A Novel. By Lord Wit- 
tam Lennox. 3 vols. 

“The interest of this novel is admirably kept uP. 
Tle story is most romantic and remarkably well told ; 
and some of the comic sceues are worthy of Hook’s pen.”’ 
—Age. 

fanar Coxrsugn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
DAM BROWN; the MERCHANT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,’”’ &c. 
«Of all delights, the delight of one more novel from 
the pen of Horace Smith, was least anticipated or hoped 
for by us; and the novel of ‘ Adam Brown,’ comes with 
a double zest and welcome, therefore. The heart of our 
old friend is as young as ever, aud his genius, ever a fine 
one, seems even more mellowed and refined by time. 
At the same time, his shrewdness of observation, graphic 
power, and controlling Euglish feeling, are as calculated 
to render him extensively popular with the masses, as 
the Horatian purity of his mind recommends him to 
kindred readers; and in no one of these respects will the 
novel of ‘Adam Brown’ disappoiut the public—rather 
they will, we incline. to thiuk, be disposed to place it in 
the very first rank of our author’s productions.’ —Weekly 
Chronicle. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


In 1 closely printed vol. 508 pages, Price 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA, &c. &c. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 

“Itis precisely such a summary as was wanted by the 
general reader, and will be most acceptable to those who 
have not the leisure or the opportunity to master more 
elaborate works on the subject. Such a volume, in 

yarticular, has long been wanted in our Schools, where 
Fittte is taught of Iudia more than may be learnt as a 
geographical exercise; and yet the stirring and romantic 
interest ofthe theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommend it to the teacher as tikely to prove a 
weleome and animating addition to the usual course of 
Historical Instruction. Dr. Taylor confines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expression of po- 
litical opinion one way orthe other; aud heuce his work 
may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful reader. 
—John Bull, Nov. 13. 

J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadeuhall Street. : 

A List of all the Elementary Works Pablished in 
Hindvostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and the languages of 
the East, may be had on application. 
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